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KARMA. 
VI. 
SPIRITUAL KARMA. 


Continued from page 271. 


physical, psychic and mental aspects. The present article 
deals with spiritual karma, and the manner in which other 
kinds are included with spiritual karma. 

Spiritual karma is active and operative in the lower half of 
the circle, from the sign cancer to the sign capricorn (95-V§), 
breath-individuality. 

Spiritual karma is action from knowledge, or desire and 
mind in action with knowledge. Such action either reacts on the 
actor, or leaves him free from the effects of the action. Those 
who act with knowledge, but who are interested in or affected by 
their action and its results, are under the law of their action and 
its results. But those who act with knowledge and because it is 
right, without other interest in the action or its results, are free 
from and unaffected by the law. 

All persons in possession of the ordinary faculties of the 
mind create and are subject to spiritual karma. Though some 
persons may on occasions act without interest in the results of 
the action, he only who is beyond the necessity of reincarnation 
because he has fulfilled and is above the law, he alone can act at 
all times without being interested in or affected by action and its 
results. Though results will follow acts performed by one who is 
above the law he will not be affected by the acts. For our prac- 
tical purpose, spiritual karma may be said to apply generally to 


| N the preceding articles, karma has been presented in its 
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all beings for whom incarnation and reincarnation is still neces- 
sary. 

Not all who have knowledge act always according to their 
knowledge. Knowing is distinguished from doing. All results 
with their consequences are caused by the doing or the not doing 
of what one knows to be right. He who knows what is right yet 
acts not accordingly, creates karma which will cause suf- 
fering. He who knows what is right and does it, creates spirit- 
ual enjoyment, called blessedness. 

One who has knowledge sees that the effect is im the cause 
and the result indicated in the action, even as the oak tree is con- 
tained in the acorn, as there is a potential bird in the egg, and as 
an answer is indicated and suggested by a question. 

He who acts what he knows to be right, will see and know 
more clearly how to act and will provide the means by which all 
actions and results of actions become clear to him. He who acts 
against what he knows to be right, will become confused, and 
still more confused, in the measure in which he refuses to act 
what he knows, until he will become spiritually blind; that is to 
say, he will not be able to distinguish between true and false, 
right and wrong. The cause of this lies immediately in the mo- 
tive which prompts the action, and remotely in the knowledge of 
all past experience. One cannot judge at once as to his sum of 
knowledge, but one may summon before his conscience, if he so 
chooses, the motive which prompts any of his acts. 

In the court of conscience, the motive of any act is judged 
to be right or wrong by conscience, which is a gathering of one’s 
knowledge to a focus. As conscience pronounces the motive to 
be right or wrong, one should abide and be guided by the ruling, 
and act accordingly for the right. By a questioning of his mo- 
tives under the light of conscience, and by acting in accordance 
with the dictates of conscience, man learns fearlessness and right 
action. 

All beings who come into the world, have each their deeds 
and thoughts and motives to their accounts. The most far reach- 
ing is that thought and act which is from knowledge. These ac- 
counts can not be gotten rid of except by working them out, pay- 
ing them off. The wrong must be righted and the right con- 
tinued for the sake of right rather than for the happiness and 
reward which come as a result of doing right. 

It is a mistaken notion to say that one should not make 
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karma in order that he might escape from it, or be free from it. 
One who endeavors to escape from or rise above karma by in- 
tending not to make it, defeats his purpose at the outset, because 
his desire to get away from karma by his not acting binds him 
to the action which he would escape; the refusal to act prolongs 
his bondage. Work produces karma, but work also liberates him 
from the necessity to work. Therefore, one should not be afraid 
of making karma, but rather should act fearlessly and according 
to his knowledge, then it will be not long before he has paid all 
debts and works his way to freedom. 

Much has been said about predestination and free will, as 
opposed to karma. Any disagreements and confiicting state- 
ments are due to a confusion of thought, rather than to contra- 
diction of the terms themselves. ‘The confusion of thought 
comes from not understanding fully the terms, each of which has 
its own place and meaning. Predestination as applied to man, 
is the deciding, appointing, ordering or arranging for, the state, 
environment, condition and circumstances in and through which 
he is to be born and live. In this is also included the idea of 
destiny or fate. The notion that this is determined by a 
blind foree, power, or an arbitrary God, is revolting to all moral 
sense of right; it contradicts, opposes, and violates the laws of 
justice and love, which are supposed to be the attributes of the 
divine ruler. But if predestination is understood to be deter- 
mination of one’s state, environment, condition and circum- 
stances, by one’s own previous and predetermining actions as 
causes (karma), then the term may be properly used. In this 
case, the divine ruler is one’s own Higher Ego or Self, who acts 
justly and according to the needs and necessities of life. 

Numerous and long arguments have been waged for and 
against the doctrine of free will. In most of them it has been 
taken for granted that people know what free will means. But 
the arguments are not based on definitions, nor does it appear 
that fundamentals are understood. 

To understand what free will is as applied to man, it should 
be known what the will is, what freedom is, and also known what 
or who man is. 

The word will is a mysterious, little understood, but com- 
monly used term. In itself, will is a colorless, universal, imper- 
sonal, unattached, dispassionate, self-moving, silent, ever-pres- 
ent, and an intelligent principle, which is the source and origin of 
all power, and which lends itself and gives power to all beings ac- 
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cording and in proportion to their capacity and ability to use it. 
Will is free. 

Man, the Mind, is the conscious light, which is the l-am-I 
thinker in the body. Freedom is the state which is unconditioned, 
unrestrained. Free means action without restraint. 

Now as to the free will of man. We have seen what the will 
is, what freedom is, and that the will is free. The question re- 
mains: Is man free? Has he freedom of action? Can he use will 
freely? If our definitions are true, then the will is free, in the 
state of freedom; but man is not free, and cannot be in the state 
of freedom, because, while thinking, his thoughts are clouded in 
doubt and his mind is blinded by ignorance, and is bound to the 
desires of the body by the bond of the senses. He is attached 
to his friends by the ties of affection, driven to action by his 
covetousness and lusts, restrained from free action by the pre- 
judices of his beliefs, and repelled by his dislikes, hatreds, 
angers, jealousies and selfishness generally. 

Because man is not free in the sense in which will is free, it 
does not follow that man is unable to use the power which comes 
from will. The difference is this. The will in itself and acting 
from itself is unlimited and free. It acts with intelligence and 
its freedom is absolute. The will as it lends itself to man is with- 
out restraint, but the use to which man applies it is limited and 
conditioned by his ignorance or knowledge. Man can be said to 
have free will in the sense that the will is free and that anyone 
has the free use of it according to his capacity and ability to use 
it. But man, because of his personal limitations and restrictions, 
cannot be said to have the freedom of will in its absolute sense. 
Man is restricted in his use of the will by his sphere of action. 
As he becomes freed from his conditions, limitations and restric- 
tions he becomes free. When he is free from all limitations, and 
only then, can he use the will in its full and free sense. He be- 
comes free as he acts with the will rather than in using it. 

What is called free will is simply the right and power of 
choice. The deciding upon a course of action is man’s right and 
power. When the choice has been made, the will lends itself 
to the obtaining of the choice which has been made, but the will 
is not the choice. The choice or decision of a given course of 
action determines one’s karma. The choice or decision is the 
cause; the action and its results follow. Good or bad spiritual 
karma is determined by the choice or the decision made and the 
action which follows. It is called good if the choice is in accord- 
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ance with one’s best judgment and knowledge. It is called evil 
if the choice is made against one’s better judgment and 
knowledge. 

When one chooses or decides mentally to do a thing, but 
either changes his mind or does not carry out what he has de- 
cided, such decision alone will have the effect of producing in 
him the tendency to think again and again about what he had de- 
cided. The thought alone without the action will remain as a 
tendency to act. If, however, what he had decided to do is done, 
then the mental and physical effects from the choice and action 
will surely follow. 

For example: A man needs a sum of money. He thinks of 
different means of obtaining it. He does not see any legitimate 
way. He considers fraudulent methods and at last decides to 
forge a note for the sum needed. After planning how it shall 
be done, he executes his decision by forging the body and signa- 
ture and then attempts to negotiate the note and collect the 
amount. The results of his decision or choice and action are 
sure to foilow; whether immediately or at some distant 
time will be decided by other of his previous thoughts and acts, 
but the result is inevitable. He is punished by the law provided 
for such offences. If he had decided to forge, but had not put 
his decision into effect, he would have set up the causes as mental 
tendencies to consider fraud, as a means for obtaining his end, 
but he would not then have put himself under the law of the ac- 
complished act. The decision made him liable on the plane of 
his action. In the one case he would be a mental criminal be- 
cause of his intention, and in the other an actual criminal be- 
cause of his physical act. Therefore the classes of criminals are 
of the mental and actual type, those who intend, and those who 
put their intention into action. 

If the man in need of money had refused to consider, or after 
considering refused to act fraudulently, but instead endured the 
suffering or hardships imposed in his case and instead met the 
conditions to the best of his ability, and acted for the principle 
or right according to his best judgment, then he might suffer 
physically, but his choice and decision to act or refuse to act, 
would result in moral and mental strength, which would enable 
him to rise above the physical distress, and the principle of right 
action would eventually guide him into the way of providing for 
the lesser and physical needs. One who thus acts according to 
the principle of right and fearless of results, arouses his aspira- 
tion to spiritual things. 
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Spiritual karma is caused and results from the choice and 
action with or against man’s knowledge of spiritual things. 

Spiritual knowledge is usually represented in man by his 
faith in his particular religion. His faith and understanding of 
his religion or of his religious life will indicate his spiritual 
knowledge. According to the selfish uses or unselfishness of his 
religious faith, and his acting according to his faith, whether it 
be narrow and bigoted or a broad and far-reaching understand- 
ing of spiritual things, will be his good or evil spiritual karma. 

Spiritual knowledge and karma are as varied as are the re- 
ligious beliefs and convictions of man, and they depend on the 
development of his mind. When one lives entirely in accord- 
ance with his religious convictions, the results of such thinking 
and living will surely appear in his physical life. But such men 
are exceptionally rare. A man might not have many physical 
possessions, but if he lives up to his religious convictions, he 
will be happier than one who is rich in physical goods, but whose 
thoughts and actions do not accord with his professed faith. 
Such a rich man will not agree to this, but the religious man will 
know it to be true. 

Those who think and act for God under whatever name that 
is known, always do so from a selfish or unselfish motive. Each 
one so thinking and acting gets what he thinks and acts for, and 
gets it according to the motive which prompted the thought and 
act. Those who do good in the world prompted by the motive of 
being considered pious, charitable or holy, will earn the reputa- 
tion which their acts deserve, but they will not have the knowl- 
edge of the religious life, nor know what true charity is, nor the 
peace which is the result of a righteous life. 

Those who look forward to a life in heaven and live accord- 
ing to the dictates of their religion will enjoy a long or short 
heaven after death, in proportion to their thought (and acts) in 
life. Such is the spiritual karma as applied to the social and 
religious life of mankind. 

There is another kind of spiritual karma which applies to 
_ every type of man; it strikes into the very vitals and roots of his 
life. This spiritual karma is at the base of all actions and con- 
ditions of life, and man will become great or little as he performs 
the duty of his really spiritual karma. This karma, as applied 
to man, dates from the appearance of man himself. 

There is an eternal spiritual principle which is operative 
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through every phase of nature, through the unformed elements, 
throughout the mineral and animal kingdoms, within man and 
beyond him into the spiritual realms above him. By its presence 
the earth crystallizes and becomes hard and sparkling as a dia- 
mond. The soft and sweet smelling earth gives birth and brings 
forth the vari-colored and life-giving plants. It causes the sap 
in trees to move, and the trees to blossom and bear fruit in their 
season. It causes the mating and reproduction of animals and 
gives power to each according to its fitness. 


In all things and creatures below the state of man, it is the 
cosmic mind, mahat (ma); in action (r); with kosmie desire, 
kama (ka); thus all nature in her various kingdoms is ruled by 
karma according to the universal law of necessity and fitness. 

In man this spiritual principle is less understood than any 
of the principles which go to make him man. 


Two ideas are present in the individual mind of man be- 
ginning with its first emanation from the Deity, or God, or the 
Universal Mind. One of these is the idea of sex, the other the 
idea of power. They are the two opposites of duality, the one 
attribute inherent in homogeneous substance. In the earliest 
stages of the mind, these exist in idea only. They become active 
in degree as the mind develops gross veils and coverings for 
itself. Not until after the mind had developed a human animal 
body, did the ideas of sex and power become manifest, active and 
did they fully dominate the individual incarnated portion of the 
mind. 


It is quite in keeping with divinity and nature that these two 
ideas should be expressed. It would be contrary to nature and 
divinity to repress or suppress the expression of these two ideas. 
To stop the expression and development of sex and of power, 
were it possible, would annihilate and reduce all the manifested 
universe into a state of negation. 


Sex and power are the two ideas by which the mind comes 
into close relationship with all the worlds; it grows through 
them and attains through them the full and complete stature of 
man immortal. These two ideas are translated and interpreted 
differently on each of the planes and worlds in which they are 
reflected or expressed. 


In this our physical world, (+), the ideas of sex is repre- 
sented by the concrete symbols of male and female, and the idea 
of power has for its concrete symbol, money. In the psychic 
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world (1-11) these two ideas are represented by beauty and 
strength; in the mental world (Q- 7) by love and character; in 
the spiritual world (95-V§) by light and knowledge. 

In the earliest stage of the individual mind as it emanates 
from Deity, it is not conscious of itself as itself, and of all its 
potential faculties, powers, and possibilities. It is being, and 
possesses all that there is in being, but does not know itself as 
itself, or all that is included in it. It possesses all things, but 
does not know of its possessions. It moves in light and knows 
not darkness. In order that it might demonstrate, experience 
and know all things which are potential within itself, might know 
itself as distinct from all things and then see itself in all things, 
it was necessary for the mind to express itself by the putting 
forth and building of bodies, and learn to know and identify 
itself within the worlds and its bodies as distinct from them. 

So the mind, from its spiritual state and moved by the in- 
herent ideas of what is now power and sex, gradually involved 
itself through the worlds into bodies of sex; and now the 
mind finds itself ruled and dominated by the desire for sex 
on the one hand and by the desire for power on the other. 

That which is thought to be the attraction between the sexes, 
is love. True love is the underlying principle which is the secret 
spring of manifestation and sacrifice. Such love is divine, but 
such real love cannot be known by one who is ruled by the law of 
sex—though he must or should learn of that love while in and 
before quitting his physical body of sex. 

The secret and cause of the attraction of sex for sex, is that 
the mind longs and yearns after its original state of fullness and 
wholeness. The mind is in itself all that is expressed in man 
and woman, but because either of the sexes will allow only one 
side of its nature to be shown, that side which is expressed longs 
to know the other side of itself, which is not expressed. Mind 
expressing itself through a masculine or a feminine body seeks 
that other nature of itself which is not expressed through a 
_ feminine or masculine body, but which is repressed and con- 
cealed from its sight by its particular body of sex. 

Man and woman are each a mirror to the other. Each look- 
ing into that mirror sees reflected in it its other nature. As it 
continues to gaze, a new light dawns and the love of its other self 
or character springs up within itself. The beauty or strength of 
its other nature takes hold of and envelopes it and it thinks to 
realize all this by union with the reflected other nature of its sex. 
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Such realization of self in sex is impossible. Therefore the 
mind is confounded to find that that which it thought to be real 
is illusion only. 

Let us suppose that a being had from infancy lived apart 
from mankind and that with all latent human emotions it should 
stand before a mirror in which its own figure was reflected and 
with which reflection it ‘‘fell in love.’’ As it gazed upon the re- 
flection of itself, the latent emotions would become active and 
without having any reason to prevent it, it is likely that that 
being would at once endeavor to embrace the object which had 
called forth the strange feelings that it now experiences. 

We may fancy the utter loneliness and dejection of that 
being, in finding that with the too earnest effort to embrace that 
which had called forth its affection and hopes and vague ideals, 
it had disappeared, and had left in its place only shattered bits of 
glass. Does this seem fancy? Yet it is not far from what is ex- 
perienced by most people in life. 

When one finds another human who reflects the inward and 
unspoken longing, there spring into his or her life the tenderest 
of emotions as he gazes at the reflection. So the mind without 
guile, acting through youth looks on its beloved reflection in the 
other sex and builds great ideals of happiness. 

All goes well and the lover lives in his heaven of hopes and 
ideals while he continues to gaze with rapt admiration into his 
mirror. But his heaven vanishes as he embraces the mirror, and 
he finds in its place the little bits of broken glass, which will show 
only parts of the image that has fled. In memory of the ideal, he 
pieces the bits of glass together and endeavors to replace his 
ideal with the pieces. With the shifting and changing reflections 
of the pieces, he lives through life and may even forget the ideal 
as it was in the mirror before it was broken by too close contact. 

The truth in this picture will be seen by those who have 
memory, who are able to look at a thing until they see through 
it, and who will not allow their gaze to be taken away from the 
object by the tinsel and sidelights which might come within the 
range of vision. 

Those who have forgotten or who have learned to forget, 
who have learned or taught themselves to be content with things 
as they are, or who naturally content themselves with the senses, 
after experiencing their first disappointment, which may have 
been mild or simple or intensely severe, or those whose minds 
hanker after and are saturated with sensuous joys, will deny the 
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truth in the picture; they will laughingly reject or be annoyed 
by and condemn it. 

But that which seems to be spoken truly shoufd not be con- 
demned, even though it be unpleasing. If the mind’s eye can 
look calmly and deeply into the matter, annoyance will disappear 
and gladness will take its place, for it will be seen that that which 
is really worth while in sex is not the pain of disappointment nor 
the joy of pleasure, but the learning and the doing of one’s duty 
in sex, and the finding of the reality which stands within and 
beyond the fact of sex. 

All the misery, excitement, restlessness, sorrow, pain, pas- 
sion, lust, indulgence, fear, hardship, responsibility, disappoint- 
ment, despair, disease and affliction, which are entailed upon sex 
will disappear gradually, and in proportion as the reality beyond 
sex is seen and the duties are assumed and done. When the mind 
awakes to its true nature, it is glad that it was not content with 
the sensual side of sex; the burdens entailed by duties become 
lighter; the duties are not chains which hold one in bondage, but 
rather a staff on the road to greater heights and loftier ideals. 
Labor becomes work; life, instead of a harsh and cruel school- 
mistress, is seen to be a kind and willing teacher. 

But to see this, one must not grovel on the ground in the 
dark, he must stand erect and accustom his eyes to the light. As 
he becomes accustomed to the light, he will see into the mystery 
of sex. He will see the present sex conditions to be karmic re- 
sults, that sex conditions are the result of spiritual causes, and 
that his spiritual karma is directly connected with and related 
to sex. 

To be continued. 





For, indeed, vital action everywhere is emphatically a 
means, not an end: Life is not given us for the mere sake of Liv- 
ing, but always with an ulterior external Aim: neither is it on 
the process, on the means, but rather on the result, that Nature, 
in any of her doings, is wont to intrust us with insight and voli- 
' tion. 

Boundless as is the domain of man, it is but a small frac- 
tional proportion of it that he rules with Consciousness and by 
Forethought: What he can contrive, nay what he can altogether 
know and comprehend, is essentially the mechanical, small; the 
great is ever, in one sense or other, the vital; it is essentially the 
mysterious, and only the surface of it can be understood. 

Carlyle, Characteristics. 








THE INNER LIFE AND THE TAO-TEH-KING. 
ITT. 


By C. H. A. Bserrecaarp, 


ductory to my lectures on the Tao-Teh-King, there is 

still a great deal to be said about it, all of which will be 

helpful in the study of that book. Upon some points 
most important in that respect, I shall touch now and hope you 
will be as happy to hear them as you were with the two other 
talks. It is especially about the Inner Life in its relationship to 
Mysticism that I would speak. The two are not identical as some 
might think. I can define their relationship very readily. If I 
divide mystics in two large groups and include in the first all 
pillar-saints, hermit-fakirs of the deserts, Harpokrates and his 
kind, epileptic miracle-mongers, flagellants, mendicants and 
other beggars who pretended to sanctity, but really were sus- 
picious characters, not to say criminals, then—these are not 
Inner Life people. They ought never to have been called mys- 
tics. The other group will be composed of saints, yogis, and all 
those who come under the category of Inner Life people, such 
as I have defined the Inner Life in the two other talks, and, as 
I shall define it now. 

In beginning a study of the Tao-Teh-King and Taoism it 
is well to emphasize that all Inner Life takes its color and terms 
from its environment. The Inner Life is always Mysticism, but 
its forms vary according to the soil in which it grows, the atmos- 
phere it breathes and the geographical zones in which it finds 
its home, and it is always adapted to the historic period in which 
it appears. You will remember from my last lecture the periods 
I pointed out and how the mystics came in as the saviors. The 
reason for the variation of form is this, that the Mystic Life is 
always more or less of a protest against existing conditions of 


[auctor I have spoken twice about the Inner Life, intro- 
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the actual life in the midst of which it appears. It is only in 
forms of expression that it varies so much. Its core is always 
the same, and mystics of all ages and climes understand each 
other even if they do not speak each others languages. Thus in 
Brahminism Mysticism is ritualistic and must be studied in its 
symbolical actions. In Buddhism it is nihilistic and must be 
guessed from its hyper-transcendental forms. In Mohamme- 
danism it is forbidden and hides behind Koranic doctrines or in 
poetic and naturalistic lyricism such as found among the Sufis. 
In Christianity it indulges in extravagant ascetic practices and 
monastic enthusiasm. In Judaism it has revealed a wonderful 
philosophy, the Kabbalah, which is a transcription of the divine 
life as it flows in human arteries and veins and as it reveals itself 
in the cosmic order of the universe. In our own day Hasidism 
or Jewish pietism in the form of sentiment and emotional faith 
is Mysticism of purer water. In China, Mysticism is closely con- 
nected with the social-political order of the democratic forms 
of the empire. Something which the future lectures will show. 

In connection with the various forms of it which I have just 
mentioned, many individuals and books come before us and re- 
quire close attention. In Brahminism the Upanishads claim it. 
In Buddhism it is the person of the Buddha. In the Kabbalah 
it is the Zohar and the Sepher Jetzirah we go to. In Hasidism 
we realize that when we look on material things, we really gaze 
at the image of the Deity. In China it is the Tao-Teh-King and 
its author Laotzse, and, in Christianity it is the master-mystic, 
Jesus, and his disciple Paul. These general remarks are suf- 
ficient to show, that the Inner Life is not an abstraction or an 
airy nothing, but something historical and real, though at the 
same time it is entirely removed from history and the actual 
world. 

In studying Mysticism or forms of the Inner Life under any 
of these conditions, we repeatedly come in upon the ground oc- 
cupied by philosophy and religion, because these two together 
with mysticism are the three mental, moral and spiritual factors 
in human life, 


These three on men all gracious gifts bestow. 


But their fields are nevertheless distinct and the three must 
be kept part in our studies. Philosophy will grasp the Universal 
in a conception. Religion will devote itself to the service of the 
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Universal. Mysticism, or the Inner Life, includes both and 
transcends both because it lives in the Whole, not in any part. 
It will, as Echardt put it, have Divinity, not merely God. It 
must also be borne in mind throughout our studies, that Mystic- 
ism is The Inner Life, and of the Inner Life I have already 
spoken. Being the Inner Life, Mysticism is not Occultism, nor 
anything that comes under that heading in the catalogue of the 
learned societies. To be sure, numerous occult subjects con- 
stantly come up and crave our attention for the time being and 
their relation to The Inner Life must be settled. Occultism, prop- 
erly understood, is a science of the hidden workings of Nature’s 
powers and Nature’s methods. The majority of people do not 
need occult studies, and such studies would be injurious to most. 
But all people need the Inner Life, the development of soul 
powers. Of what use in the bettering of life is a knowledge of 
manvantaras and pralayas, or, the ebb and flow of divine life, if 
the student does not live according to such knowledge; if he does 
not live as Shamsy, who cried out: ‘‘ From the bosom of Self, I 
catch continually a scent of the Beloved.’’ 

Mysticism or the Inner Life is not the same as Spiritism; 
in fact it stands sharply over against the delusions that hide 
under that name. But we meet again and again mystics who 
have been in some relationship or other to angels and devils, 
and their records about such intercourses must be carefully 
sifted. 

There is Mysticism or Inner Life in Art and in much of our 
literature, in poetry, for instance. The artist feels it as the 
plastic power of his art; the writer works by it as his formative 
energy; to the scientist it is the mystic fire in his test-tube, that 
subtle cosmic power which he neither can weigh nor measure. 

Here a warning against bias is needed. An artist and a 
scientist may be good Inner Life people though they do not 
speak in the customary language of most mystics. Do not con- 
demn anybody because they do not use the same terminology as 
you do. I see a most exalted Nature-Mysticism in Michael An- 
gelo’s so-called ‘‘Aurora,’’ the figure on the monument over 
Lorenzo di Medici. They did not bury Tyndal in Westminster 
Abbey, as they ought to have done. When he advocated ‘‘imag- 
ination’’ in his famous Belfast address, he spoke from out of 
the Inner Life. In my opinion, in the Alps he had discovered what 
the image-making power is. He had seen, what Frederick Rob- 
ertson called so beautifully, ‘‘God’s feeling and imagination.”’ 
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Friends! There is much more Mysticism and many more ele- 
ments of the Inner Life in the world and in you, than you know. 

Asceticism is rampant in the history of Mysticism, but a 
mystic or a theosoph is not necessarily ascetic. Buddha found 
that the ascetic method was a miserable failure, as regards the 
attainment of the freedom and knowledge he sought. Jesus may 
in his youth have lived among Essenes and Therapeutae and 
applied the ascetic method, we do not know. But this is certain, 
in the Gospels he is no ascetic, and is blamed by his enemies 
therefore. Here are two mystics, two who lived the Inner Life, 
and whose likeness none of us have reached. Neither of them 
teach asceticism. They teach self-conquests; they preach over- 
coming; they give examples upon living not swayed or domin- 
ated by passions—all of which we must learn, and learn to prac- 
tice. They teach especially against making bad Karma; against 
fatal entanglements, and they advocate the simplicity of the lil- 
lies and children. Though Buddha and Jesus denied asceticism, 
both Buddhism and Christianity, however, have upheld asceticism 
in its worst forms. Such master Mystics and Inner Life men as 
Buddha and Jesus are not denying the cosmic energy there is in 
life, both objectively and subjectively. On the contrary they 
work in harmony with that cosmic energy, and it is for us to 
learn to do likewise. Most people must, however, overcome 
much and fight many battles against themselves before they are 
ready for that simplicity which these two represent or even be- 
fore they are ready to acknowledge these two as types of the 
Inner Life. Buddha and Jesus deny the irrational workings of 
that energy when it appears in our human frame, when it flames 
like fire broken loose, or like a raging tempest, or as a subtle 
poison in envy and hatred. Cusmic energy can be a savor of life 
and a savor of death; it is a savor of life to the strong, to him 
who is not working for self; it is a savor of death to him who 
lives only for self, and, to him and all who are ignorant of the 
nature of cosmic energy. 

The mystic is no finished product; he is simply a traveller 
on the Path, and as such he is learning to ‘‘overcome.’’ And 
what is it we must overcome? To what extent must we all be 
ascetics? I give as an answer in part the following: The mystic, 
in Western terms, ‘‘seeks union with God’’ and nothing else. 
To translate this phrase, ‘‘union with God’’ into the lowest 
terms, I say, it means ‘‘to come into order,’’ ‘‘to live ration- 
ally.’’ To attain such ‘‘order,’’ such ‘‘reason,’’ we must over- 
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come all our crotchets, desires and idiosyncracies, whatever they 
may be. Not the power which misapplied or run wild becomes 
crotchets, desires and idiosyncracies. The power is all right, 
but our application is wrong. This is the simplest way to in- 
dicate what it is to ‘‘overcome.’’ The subject can not be stated in 
lower terms. Of course, ‘‘overcoming’’ thus far defined is only 
a beginning. It is followed by numerous other degrees, but of 
these I need not speak at present. I will, however, touch upon 
some features of ‘‘overcoming’’ which are of primary import- 
ance: of total resignation, of self-denial, carrying the cross. In 
one word, and in a mystic phrase: we must stand naked in the 
presence of Self before the real mysteries will reveal themselves. 
We must be ‘‘naked’’ in order to enter the Path to the Inner 
Life; free from all those irrational and passionate forms which 
hinder us. Nakedness means freedom, truth, soul-reality. We 
must be ‘‘naked’’ because we cannot enter the sacred fire with 
clothes on; they burn, and thus we will be scorched. Self can- 
not burn. Do you remember the story from classic mythology 
about Demeter, who is the Goddess Isis, who placed the little 
Demophaon, son of Metanaia, in the fire, that he might become 
immortal? The mother interfered and the boy was burned! Re- 
member also Ishtar of Babylonian legend, who had to drop one 
garment after another on each of the seven steps in her descent 
into hell to recover her other half, Ishtubar. At last she stood 
naked and the doors opened. She returned unscathed. In 
clothes we burn, but not without them. 

The same truths come out in the Sufi legend about the soul, 
which came to the gate of Paradise and asked for admission. 
Upon inquiry from within: ‘‘Who is there?’’ the soul answered: 
‘*Tt is I,’’ but the door was not opened, and, remained closed for 
three times thousand years, each time the soul returned with 
the same request. At last when the soul had learned what the 
Inner Life is and answered not‘‘It is I,’’ but ‘‘It is We,’’ then the 
door opened at once. When the soul has learned that separate-_ 
ness or clothes are in the way, then it enters into joy; never 
before. 

Did not the ery of Jesus on the cross: ‘‘Father, why hast 
Thou left me?’’ signify the same? They did! The proof is, that 
immediately after that cry of nakedness, he exclaimed: ‘‘It is 
accomplished !’’ (his work.) 

What can we do in nakedness and not otherwise? In naked- 
ness, we are like Thor. Thor is the spiritual giant, who is not 
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attached to ‘‘these’’ things and who therefore unlike anybody 
else, can break through Helas Kingdom and make even Hell 
shiver, shake and tremble. Asa-Thor is the God of rejuvenes- 
cence; his beard is as red as his fiery nature; he has the Mjolner, 
the belt of strength and the marvelous mail, all symbols of puri- 
fied or ‘‘naked’’ humanity. Once he rode into Hellheim and 
brought consternation. Never before had living men entered 
where the ground was only fear, the walls nothing but pain and 
the roof made of the stench of death. No wonder Thor’s com- 
panion Loki advised him to leave. But Thor would not till he 
had lectured the contemptible shades that stood in rows along 
the walls and shivered clad only in shadows and pained at sight 
of so much health; health, they had lost because of fear and the 
Negative. Only nakedness accomplishes such deeds! No man 
loaded down with merchandise or in fine clothes comes back out 
of Hell, or is able to lecture the shades. He is rich, too rich!! 
Now you see the meaning of nakedness and will understand why 
anchorites almost always are naked. It is a symbolical help. 

Enough of pictures! After what I have now said about 
Mysticism and the Inner Life, it will not be surprising, that I 
say that Mysticism or the Inner Life is a protest against the 
actual conditions of its surroundings. The Inner Life is not nec- 
essarily so radical as Mysticism, but rather inclined in the same 
direction. Mysticism is always in its beginning a protest against 
the traditional and against the actual. It is in conflict with the 
traditional because it demands originality. It is in conflict with 
the actual because the actual is usually brutal and of itself in 
conflict with the Inner Life, a conflict which roots in the usurp- 
tion of leadership by the actual. The Inner Life cannot and 
will not recognize the actual for more than a passing show, a 
necessary face of life. The actual is made by man, not by the 
Eternal, hence its ephemeral character. 

But Mysticism and the Inner Life people have not always 
been in the right. Let me show a couple of mistakes. Mystic- 
ism has in the past condemned the senses. One of the mystics 
has said: ‘‘The senses resemble an ass, and evil desire is the 
halter’’—that is the genera] idea of the mystics, but the Inner 
Life as I understand it does not necessarily take that attitude; 
at any rate not always. 

Let me try to say something in favor of a rational view of 
the senses, the flesh. I may possibly meet with opposition in 
some of you; may I therefore ask you to listen and follow my 
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explanation till the end and wait with your judgment until I am 
through with my exposition? Mind is the interpreter and the 
fashioner of the music that the Divine plays upon us, and I may 
say without fear of contradiction, that the senses are the me- 
chanics, who mould the divine fire into acts, into deeds. They 
are the hands of the mind. Can you realize what our world 
would be if we had no senses? Have you ever thought of it? 
If mind only existed and no senses, the Word might be spoken, 
sounds might thrill the vacant spaces and colors might dash from 
pole to pole or illumine the night, but there would be no human 
world. The human world is made by the human hand or which 
is the same, by human deeds and there can be no human deeds 
without the senses, the flesh! Thatis afact! Without the arts 
man could not utter himself, much less discover himself. He 
would remain mute and blind. In his desire to speak and to see 
he evolved them; he demonstrated his desire by the arts. That 
is the origin of the arts. If there is anything at the bottom of 
you, you will develop a sense for its manifestation and an art 
that proves your value! 

We have the choice: a human world and the senses, the 
flesh, or, Death as Death will be if we leave out the senses, the 
flesh. In that case, Death will then be the end of life and not as 
it really is, an event merely. The denial of the senses, the flesh, 
means that we declare that all our doings, all our acts, are weav- 
ings of smoke, are puppet plays, are perishable time-illusions 
and not the manifestations of that wonderful existence which 
Silence reveals. What Divinity is esoterically, we do not know, 
but to us Divinity becomes something by our acts. In our do- 
ings Divinity is unfolded in us. The Greater Life, the Inner 
Life, cannot admit limited views. In the Greater Life, the five 
senses (to limit the question to these) are the five fingers of the 
human hand, and, the human hand is the most marvelous organ 
(none other excepted) we have. Without a hand, no human 
society! Think it out and you shall see! Let us learn to honor 
the senses, the flesh, and, be done with absurd asceticism. The 
senses are nature’s personification in man. ‘‘In the senses of 
the body, Nature mirrors herself to the mind’’ (Krause), and 
in ‘‘the formation of the human body, Nature authenticates her- 
self as one living whole.’’ (Krause.) 

True, the senses drag us frequently over the ragged edges 
of sorrow! But it is rarely in the open sea that our ship is 
wrecked. Good sailors run out into the Open when the storm 
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overtakes them, and they avoid the shore. The gale throws the 
catboat and the timid sailor on the rocks, or on the shoal that he 
hugs in his fear of the Open. The dangers on the sea are chiefly 
those of shore and shoal, not in the Open. Keep the rudder 
true! Run out into the Open! True, the senses are-for many 
fall and destruction. With regard to the senses, the old accusa- 
tion which Adam raised against Eve holds good. Because fools 
have used and abused the senses they accuse the senses of undo- 
ing them. The accusation is as cowardly and unjust as that of 
Adam’s. True, the senses often leave us empty and forlorn, 
but it is also true that it is first when the trees are leafless and 
reach the bare arms up in the cold air towards a bleak sky, that 
we discover the secret of the forest! Have you seen that! It 
is so! There is a wonderful symbolism here! When the forest 
is overloaded with leaves it is intoxicated with life and its mys- 
tery simmers away. When a human being is drenched in pas- 
sionate streams, the senses adjust the exuberance and the pain 
of the drain reveals their real nature. Never does conscience 
speak clearer than through the senses and their ravages! The 
cure of life is more life! Do you see how the senses minister 
to the redemption of the whole man? [I say all this fully con- 
scious of what I say. I glorify the senses, but I will not sub- 
scribe to Keat’s famous exclamation: ‘‘Oh, for a life of sensa- 
tions rather than thoughts.’’ 'The senses must always be ‘‘spir- 
itualized’’ and that not merely in Keat’s sense. To ‘‘spiritual- 
ize’’ to him had only an aesthetic sense and no moral significa- 
tion. Degeneration is an economic factor in the life of the indi- 
vidual; and, Deity and Nature are not at strife. 

I will say, that the Inner Life works with the senses, the 
flesh, as a gardener does with the soil. He uses the soil to grow 
his flowers in, and, has no other ground to plant in, and, this is 
the point, the soil he plants in is organic matter with slight 
intermixture of inorganic material. Just how the plant appro- 
priates and assimilates the elements we do not know. We see 
_ it grow, sometimes very well; but we also see the plants make 
mistakes and die. Apply this to ourselves. We grow in or- 
ganic matter, in flesh, which we renew daily, and, if we do not 
do so, we die. We cannot grow without it any more than a plant 
can. How we appropriate and assimilate the elements we do 
know to some small extent, but we-certainly do not know how 
it is that we can flower spiritual'y and can blossom heavenly on 
account of this organic life. But we do flower and blossom and 
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some blossoms are very sweet smelling. We know that we make 
numerous mistakes—probably more than the plants—in our en- 
deavors to appropriate and assimilate food both for the organ- 
ism, the flesh, for brain and heart, for soul and spirit. Rather 
than condemn the life of the senses, Inner Life people study 
them and one result Inner Life people have attained and that 
is, that they have realized that the senses are poor rulers but 
excellent servants when trained. It must not be charged 
against the senses, the flesh, that weeds and poisonous growth 
spring up and overrun everything. They are not generated by 
the soil or the senses, but are sowed there. The soil and the 
senses are simply passive tools to bring them forth, and no more. 
Yet, the senses have been condemned because of these growths; 
nobody seems to have seen the irrationality and the absurdity 
of the charge. The whole absurdity must be laid at the door of 
the fanatics, and we must in the future acquire more sense. 
Let me advise my hearers when they next time hear some fanatic 
in unqualified talk condemn the senses, the flesh, that they ask 
him what he means. Ask him for instance if his harangues are 
not of the senses? Ask him where he gets his. violence from? 
Ask him if his God gave him his senses in order to betray him? 
His answer to these questions will prove what sort of senses he 
has, and, whether he has any sense. If he does not see the point, 
you will. In our day we cannot afford to live in the foolishness 
of the past, nor to be led by maniacs; let us have truth every- 
where. 

Like the gardener we must engage in the study of soils, and 
find out how to plow our sense-soil; how to loosen it for the roots 
of the plants ; how to water it and drain it, and, keep it free from 
weeds; how to manure with the right ingredients, and, how to 
do it in right proportions; how one soil of our sense-nature is 
suitable for art-cultures and another for wisdom-cultures. 
Common sense seems to me would advise this. But as it is, in 
the past when people awakened spiritually, they turned most un- 
naturally against themselves; they cut away all balancing roots, 
became top-heavy and were thrown over by the storms. Read 
any life of any of those people and you shall see it is as I have 
stated. Now, New Mysticism has profited by study and will 
avoid these mistakes. This is what I at present will say about 
the senses, the flesh, You may now pass judgment upon what 
I have said and make up your mind what you will do with the 
subject. The future is yours if you will take it. This I will 
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say, do not misunderstand or misconstrue my words, I have not 
advocated the free play of desires. I have not recommended 
license. I have in no way given anybody an excuse for any 
crime, or liberty to break with common sense morality. I have 
asked for a more dignified attitude to yourself. I have sug- 
gested a revision of old ideas, ideas that have proved unhuman 
and unnatural. As I said, the Future belongs to you! The 
Future, even as we now can see it, is vastly different from the 
Past. To own the Future you must endeavor to find out the ten- 
dencies that sway the moment you now live in, and the tenden- 
cies, I say, are in the direction of a thorough revision of our 
ideas about the senses, the flesh. 

It is not only our ideas of the senses, that need recasting. 
Our attitude to Reason is also false, and must be corrected. I 
think you can see that by a reform of our sense ideas and by 
deeper understanding of Reason, we shall rise to a higher level 
than the mystics of the past, and, we shall be much richer in our 
existence. Browning wrote, ‘‘man is not man as yet,’’ but, I 
say, We may now become man. And how? In the first place by 
cultivating immediacy of the feelings. By feelings, the mystics 
and Inner Life people do not understand perceptions as they are 
defined in psychology. They mean divine gifts, graces, spir- 
itual intuitions, the Holy Ghost and the Image as I defined it in 
my last lecture. Secondly, ‘‘man may become a man’’ by learn- 
ing from the Mother! Or to put it in a phrase more familiar to 
people in the West. We must learn ‘‘to live according to Na- 
ture.’’ ‘‘To live according to nature’’ is a terribly hackneyed 
phrase, and its modern originator, J. J. Rousseau, was far re- 
moved from a life according to nature. Nevertheless, that 
phrase would express the highest philosophy were it but under- 
stood rightly and practiced correctly. 

In the West, the stoics were high and worthy examples of 
what a ‘‘life according to nature’’ ought to be. They were very 
near to tae truth. If you have no better plans for your conduct, 
_ try to live up to Marcus Aurelius’ ‘‘Thoughts’’ and-you can see 
for yourself. ‘‘To live according to nature’’ is sublime exist- 
ence, but to live a ‘‘natural life’’ is undesirable, and, it is that 
life which all Inner Life teachers oppose. At first appearange 
the difference may not be discovered, but it is there and the dif. 
ference is radical. I shall come back often to this subject in 


future lectures and fully explain the difference between the 
phrases. 
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I think that I shall here and row meet Mathew Arnold’s 
onslaught. In a poem entitled ‘‘No Harmony with Nature,’’ he 
wrote 

‘‘In harmony with Nature? Restless fool 

Who with such heat dost preach what were to thee, 
When true, the last impossibility— 
To be like Nature strong, like Nature cool! 


I will meet this onslaught with the remarks made by 
Chwang-Tzu, a Chinese commentator on the Tao-Teh-King. 
Chwang-Tzu wisely said, ‘‘ You cannot speak of the ocean to a 
well-frog, the creature of a narrower sphere; you cannot speak 
of ice to a summer insect, a creature of the season. You cannot 
speak of Tao to a pedagogue; his scope is too restricted.’’ I 
think Mathew Arnold, the schoolmaster, has been fuily answered 
by that, and, moreover, a couple thousand years before he was 
born. The same Arnold went on in the same poem slandering 
Nature. Like Tennyson, who wrote so many false lines on Na- 
ture, he was influenced by some of the misconceptions that in- 
hered in the first presentation of the doctrine of Evolution. 
Both charged Nature with being ‘‘cruel’’ and exonerated Man, 
whom they claimed was ‘‘sick of blood.’’ A stupid and ignor- 
ant boy may be kissed and petted by a fond mother and the rude 
world blamed for not taking kindly to her darling. Nature does 
not care for sucha boy. So these men, small as they were made 
by class room and boudoir, found the sympathy and help they 
ealled for in clubs and conventional drawing rooms and claimed 
that Nature was heartless and cruel. None of them ever told us 
how they had followed the sun across the sky for a day, or seen 
the moon shine upon Diana in the bath in some secreted lake in 
the woods. Guess they had no such experience! Nature would 
never sympathize with them! Howcould she? They never had 
watched the opening and closing of a flower; the blowing of the 
bud; the movements of a star fish or the formation and re-for- 
mation of clouds. Such people do not perceive Nature’s Inner 
Life, or man’s eternal longings. Nature is Spirit visible and 
Spirit is Nature invisible. 

They both maintained that ‘‘ Nature and man can never be 
fast friends.’’ Both of these two are like the prisoners in 
Plato’s cave, who sit chained to the rock and with their backs to 
the very small opening that leads into the cave and through which 
comes the only ray of light that ever comes to the eyes of these 
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prisoners. Being unable to turn round, the little they see are 
faint shadows on the rocks in front of them. As a matter of 
course, in such people we can find no cosmic emotion, no yearn- 
ing to feel the pulses of the great heart of the universe. They 
know neither visible spirit, nor invisible Nature. They are for- 
ever strangers to the Mother’s voice and have never felt her 
Presence. I need not say any more; your own acquaintance 
with Mathew Arnold and Tennyson’s poems has told you that 
they were not Nature lovers. I am sure you will not fear a 
study of a life ‘‘according to nature’’ because these two did not 
live according to nature, but in an atmosphere filled with phan- 
tasms of human greatness. 

I trust that my hearers will not misunderstand my words 
about a ‘‘life according to Nature’’ to mean a recommendation 
of that which in modern literature and philosophy goes by name 
of Naturalism. I mean nothing of the kind. Naturalism in this 
sense means perverted and degenerate human nature. By ‘‘life 
according to Nature,’’ when I use the phrase, I mean Nature- 
Mysticism, and of that you shall hear more in later talks. Nat- 
uralism I condemn in all its ways and forms. It is the cause of 
the moral decay of to-day. 

Quite often some say, to compliment another: ‘‘he is a 
strong nature,’’ or ‘‘he is a strong man,’’ but the phrase is a 
very doubtful one. Its value depends upon whence this man 
derives his strength. A strong man may be a ‘‘big stick’’ and 
as such have his way and will, a way and will that the community 
may need, because the community develops on selfish and nat- 
ural lines. But that very man is in all probability a weak man 
and a man of desires, and a mere baby in the Inner Life. Such 
a man may possibly be a tool in the hands of cosmic energy, 
but for all that not create any spiritual force for others or for 
himself. On the other hand, there are in the world the so-called 
‘‘silent in the land;’’ those of whom you never hear till by acci- 
dent you come across them; those who so ‘‘empty’’ (Kenosis) 
themselves, that really they do not live, but somebody else lives 
upon them and in their stead; those whose only motto is ‘‘not 
as I will.’’ These are the strong people, because their silences 
are eternal work; their ‘‘emptiness’’ prevents strife, and their 
non-assertions of will establishes Unity, and thereby they be- 
come patterns for all the world. 


To be continued. 
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SKY MESSENGER DIOGENES TEUFELSDROCKH. 


An Essay on THE SprritvuaL TEACHINGS oF CARLYLE aS GIVEN 
In ‘‘SartTor RESARTUS.’’ 


By Beno B. Garrett. 
Continued from page 313. 
THOUGHT. 


HAT which distinguishes mankind from the animal king- 
dom, is thought. Not that some animals have not some 
qualities which go beyond the mere animal characteris- 
tic of desire—and which mind-like qualities, as in the 

case of certain elephants, parrots, dogs, are like an aroma that 
hangs on to them because of their long association with friendly 
man—or qualities which are a manifestation of instinct, that is, 
the divine spirit guiding and controlling directly certain actions 
of animal life without the intervention of the human feature of 
mind, but thought as a whole and in its fullness distinguishes man 
from the animal. Thought marks a condition where the spirit 
is using another set of garments, superior vestures, woven out 
of a higher degree of matter, than it clothes itself in while dwell- 
ing in forms of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. Matter 
having—through experience of the spirit in clothes, or bodies, 
or forms composed of such matter—become more refined while 
in such forms and under the influence of the spirit, is in the 
course of evolution fit to be woven into these superior vestures; 
out of mere animal bodies there evolve animal bodies which are 
beginning to be lit up by the indwelling principle of mind.” 


27See Blavatsky, Secret Doctrine, 2nd ed., Proem, page 45: “In other words, no 
purely spiritual Buddhi (Divine Soul) can have an independent, conscious existence 
before the spark which issued from the pure Essence of the Universa] Sixth Prin- 
ciple—or the Over-Soul—has (a) passed through every elemental form of the 
phenomenal world of that Manvantara, and (b) acquired individuality, first by 
natural impulse, and then by self- induced and self-devised efforts, checked by its 
Karma, thus ascending through all the degrees of intelligence, from the lowest to 
the highest Manas, from mineral and plant, up to the holiest Archangel (Dhy@ni- 
Buddha). The pivotal doctrine of the Esoteric Philosophy admits no privileges or 
special gifts in man, save those won by his own Ego through personal effort and 
merit throughout a long series of metempsychoses and reincarnations.’’ 
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Under the influences of this new principle of mind, upon the 
hitherto developed principle of animal desire, thought is gen- 
erated. Now the mysterious law of cause and effect takes on 
its human aspect of thought-causation, that is, a man’s thoughts 
are his karma, his thoughts make further karma and through his 
thought must he free himself from their material effects. The 
universal spirit individualized itself as mind, or clothed itself 
in mind. The mind clothes itself in thought and works through 
thought. Thought clothes itself in life garments, life forces, 
life currents, and operates them into the forms or clothes of a 
world of somewhat grosser matter, which, however, is still so 
fine and so far above the dense physical matter that it seems 
almost spiritual to those who do not look upon the long line of 
clothes from a proper perspective. This state of matter, some- 
times called astral matter, has as its chief characteristic that 
it preserves the life forees in forms lasting for a greater or 
shorter period of time. The astral body is like a ray of light 
let into a darkened room through an opening in a shutter. While 
floating through the limits of that ray, all motes otherwise in- 
visible become visible, and then after leaving the ray pass into 
invisibility. So does the astral garment hold life-matter in 
form, and then we speak of physical, visible, tangible bodies. 

This is how the spirit designs and weaves and wears its 
clothes, and how our seemingly so solid world is the precipita- 
tion of matter of finer nature, which is held bound in astral 
forms; and when these astral forms dissolve our physical forms 
disappear or die. 


‘¢ “Whatsoever sensibly exists, whatsoever represents 
Spirit to Spirit, is properly a Clothing, a suit of Raiment, 
put on for a season, and to be laid off. Thus in this one 
pregnant subject of CiorHes, rightly understood, is in- 
cluded all that men have thought, dreamed, done, and 
been: the whole External Universe and what it holds is 
but Clothing; and the essence of all Science lies in the 
PuiosopHy of CLoTHEs.’ ”’ 


But in a physical body the spirit seeks to gain the experi- 
ences—all the experiences—which contact will bring with all the 
other physical forms with which the spirit has clothed itself, and 
while in which it does no longer know itself, having forgotten 


its spiritual past and its identity and true nature as the universal 
spirit. 
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For the purpose of gaining experience in the physical 
worlds, the spirit builds itself more clothes; the senses. Through 
the sense-clothes it can experience desire. Desire is also matter, 
and out of it the spirit further weaves its clothes and wears 
them. This marks the animal state of the evolution of matter. 
At this point the mind begins to contact the animal bodies and 
further guides their evolution. From the woof of mind with 
the warp of desire is textured thought. The desires constitute 
a definite principle. Desire does not see nor hear nor feel. It 
uses the senses, which work through their organs, to satisfy 
itself. It is a blind force, without intelligence. It has the power 
to attract mind, as into a vacuum. At present mind is the slave 
of desire, and if it struggles, mind is worsted in the struggle. 
The divine qualities of mind, like memory, judgment, imagina- 
tion, inventiveness, are used for the purpose of fulfilling desires. 
But the struggle between Diogenes and Teufelsdrockh, between 
the beast and the god, is going on, adjusted and balanced by 
karma, until man will be satisfied that the objects he strives 
after are transitory, perishable, and do not satisfy him when 
he has reached them. So he turns from one to the other only 
to find that the vacuum remains unfilled, a state beautifully 
presented by the Teufelsdrockh’s parable of the ‘‘ Infinite Shoe- 
black’? whom all the prime ministers, nay God Almighty’s uni- 
verse cannot make happy, and nothing will give him peace until 
he is conscious as God and as that universe. This state can be 
attained only if the blind force of desire is subservient to the 
mind, instead of as at present being the master of the mind. In 
the meanwhile the struggle goes on, and the tailor shop where 
the vestures of the physical world are fashioned is the plane of 
thought, thought being the great designer, cutter, fashioner and 
sewer of all clothes: life currents, astral forms, physical uni- 
verse, desire-force and new thought-forms ever springing from 
the old ones. The results of thought are seen on the physical 
plane. Here is where they come to full fruition, in space and 
time. Here their value is ascertained. Here is where the bal- 
ance is struck, here in the consolidation and erystallization of 
the thought world. From the result come new desires, new 
thoughts, new conditions, until man grasping the moment of de- 
feat and weakness, when physical conditions have exhausted de- 
sires, decides to fashion a garment that shall be immortal. Many 
of these clothes will be torn in the struggle, for desire though de- 
feated once is not and cannot be annihilated. The battle be- 
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tween mind and desire is renewed many times. Like the Giant 
Antaeus who was rejuvenated and strengthened whenever he 
touched his mother Gaea, the earth, desire is strengthened when- 
ever it can get the mind to remember the past and thus give de- 
sire a chance to touch the great reservoir of its strength. But 
once the immortal clothes have been decided upon, they will be 
made ultimately. Immortality—as the end and which can be 
reached by the mind only when it has fashioned through thought 
and out of subjugated desire an immortal garment, the body 
immortal—is clearly stated by Carlyle as the ultimate purpose 
for which the spirit fashions and weaves its clothes. It is often 
hinted at, so where he lets Diogenes Teufelsdréckh write: 


‘*Mysteriously does a Holy of Holies build itself into 
visibility in the mysterious deeps.’’ 


The spoken words and actions in the physical world are the 
condensation, the precipitation, the revelation from the more 
ethereal thought world, through the astral world and thence into 
the physical world, of our thoughts. 

This philosophy of thought, its power, influence, reality, was 
known to Carlyle and is in its essential parts given through the 
strange medium of Teufelsdrockh and under the vivid word pic- 
tures he could thus avail himself of. 

Whatever man does in the physical world is it not 


‘*a revelation to Sense of the mystic god-given force that 
is in him; a ‘‘Gospel of Freedom,’’ which he, the ‘‘ Messias 
of Nature,’’ preaches, as he can, by act and word? Not a 
Hut he builds but is the visible embodiment of a Thought; 
but bears visible record of invisible things; but is, in the 
transcendental sense, symbolical as well as real.’’ 


Men are too apt at times to see facts, facts as they appeal 
to the senses, but fail to see the causes which preceded these 
facts. Carlyle saw in facts, no matter how plain and insignifi- 
cant, hierograms, and through the hierograms links which con- 
nected them with their causes. To Carlyle any fact was a 
window through which he saw into eternity. 


‘¢*What are your historical Facts; still more your 
biographical? Wilt thou know a Man, above ail a Man- 
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kind, by stringing-together beadrolls of what thou namest 
Facts? The Man is the spirit he worked in: not what he 
did, but what he became. Facts are engraved Hierograms 
for which the fewest have the key.’ ”’ 


Carlyle saw the uses and power of the imagination. He 
employs the word fantasy in the place of imagination, the image 
making faculty of the mind. This is to be distinguished from 
fancy. Fancy is a distortion of things as they are—false imag- 
ery—castles in the air built up from suggestions and desires. 
Imagination is the power and faculty of the mind which builds 
images with thought. The building is rational to the mind 
though it may not be according to the facts of the senses. In 
this way Carlyle speaks of fantasy, the mental eye, a god-like 
eye, capable of looking into the deepest hell and into the farthest 
heaven. Man builds with the imagination from world to world 
and thereby he ascends by successive stages into the interior and 


highest worlds, from which he may look into the invisible, the 
infinite. 


‘« ‘Nay, even for the basest Sensualist, what is Sense 
but the implement of Fantasy; the vessel it drinks out of? 
Ever in the dullest existence there is a sheen either of In- 
spiration or of Madness (thou partly hast it in thy choice, . 
which of the two), that gleams-in from the circumambient 
Eternity, and colours with its own hues our little islet of 
Time. The Understanding is indeed thy window, too clear 
thou canst not make it; but Fantasy is thy eye, with its 
colour-giving retina, healthy or diseased.’ ’’ 


‘¢ ‘Wantasy being the organ of the God-like; and how 
Man thereby, though based, to all seeming, on the small 
Visible, does nevertheless extend down into the infinite 
deeps of the Invisible, of which Invisible, indeed, his Life 
is properly the bodying forth.’ ”’ 


‘* «Fantasy I might call the true Heaven-gate and 
Hell-gate of man: his sensuous life is but the small tem- 
porary stage (Zeitbihne,) whereon thick-streaming in- 
fluences from both these far yet near regions meet visibly, 
and act tragedy and melodrama. Sense can support her- 
self handsomely, in most countries, for some eighteen- 
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pence a day; but for Fantasy planets and solar-systems 
will not suffice. Witness your Pyrrhus conquering the 
world, yet drinking no better red wine than he had be- 
fore.’ ’’ 
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Further he says: 


‘¢ As palpable life-streams in that wondrous Individ- 
ual Mankind, among so many life-streams that are not pal- 
pable, flow on those main-currents of what we call Opin- 
ion; as preserved in Institutions, Politics, Churches, above 
all in Books. Beautiful it is to understand and know that 
a Thought did never yet die; that as thou, the originator 
thereof, hast gathered it and created it from the whole 
Past, so thou wilt transmit it to the whole Future. It is 
thus that the heroic heart, the seeing eye of the first times, 
still feels and sees in us of the latest; that the Wise Man 
stands ever encompassed, and spiritually embraced, by a 
cloud of witnesses and brothers; and there is a living, lit- 
; eral Communion of Saints, wide as the World itself, and 
as the History of the World.’’ 


He speaks of the ‘‘final undisputed prostration of force 
under thought,’’ and of the thaumaturgic art of thought. 


‘‘Thaumaturgic I name it; for hitherto all Miracles 
have been wrought thereby, and henceforth innumerable 
will be wrought; whereof we, even in these days, witness 
some. Of the Poet’s and Prophet’s inspired Message, and 
how it makes and unmakes whole worlds, i shall forbear 
mention. . . .’”? 


The thaumathurgic art he speaks of, shows that Carlyle 
saw into the secrets of the alchemist and the magician. The 
magician changes matter from one state to another, and causes 

matter to appear in the forms in which he wills. Alchemy is the 
process by which the baser metals of man’s nature are trans- 
muted into the gold of his higher nature. Thought is the means 
by which the great work is done. Thought is the miracle worker. 
Thought, though unseen and intangible, yet brings about all phy- 
sical facts in human experience. It is the maker of hell and of 
heaven. Truly, all miracles have been wrought thereby. 

Akin to this are the remarks: 
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‘¢And what work nobler than transplanting foreign 
Thought into the barren domestic soil, except indeed 


planting Thought of your own, which the fewest are priv- 
ileged to do.’’ 


He further says: 


‘‘ ‘Hor Matter, were it never so despicable, is Spirit, 
the manifestation of Spirit: were it never so honourable, 
can it be more? The thing Visible, nay the thing Imag- 
ined, the thing in any way conceived as Visible, what is it 
but a Garment, a Clothing of the higher, celestial Invisi- 
ble, ‘unimaginable, formless, dark with excess of bright?’ 
Under which point of view the following passage, so 
strange in purport, so strange in phrase, seems character- 
istic enough: 

‘< <The beginning of all Wisdom is to look fixedly on 


Clothes, or even with armed eyesight, till they become 
transparent.’ ’’ 


This and other passages—like that quoted above relating 
to the mysterious Mr which is surrounded by a garment of the 
senses contextured in the loom of heaven, whereby man is re- 
vealed to his like and sees and fashions for himself a universe 
with azure starry spaces and long thousands of years—show that 
Carlyle was able not only to speculate about thoughts in gen- 
eral, but that he did know of and did live in the thought world. 
He saw thoughts. He could see them transformed from the 
world of thought into their astral coverings and thence into the 
material dress and physical forms. 

By thought then is man, his destiny and his world fashioned, 
or in the quaint conceit of our book, by thought is the spirit 
clothed for temporary manifestation, and therefore by thought 
must these clothes be made transparent so that their texture 
may be discovered. This will explain the enigmatical action of 
the philosopher in his Wahngasse, or thought-world. 


‘* *Here, perched-up in his high Wahngasse watch- 
tower, and often, in solitude, outwatching the Bear, it was 
that the indomitable Inquirer fought all his battles with 
Dullness and Darkness; here, in all probability, that he 
wrote this surprising Volume on CLoTHgs.’ ”’ 


To be continued. 
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METAPHYSICS IN MEDICINE. 
V1. 
Franz Hartmann, M. D. 


THe Worp anv Its CREATIVE PowERs. 


or universal nature, are reproduced in the microcosm, 

or man. Man is the storehouse of all spiritual, psychi- 

cal and physical forces; if he but knew the powers 
hidden within his body, he would be able to protect himself 
against all ills and cure himself of all diseases. It is therefore 
of great importance to his welfare, to know these powers and 
how to use them, and thus gain a true knowledge of self. 

There are two ways by which one may attain such knowl- 
edge. By studying the laws of nature and observing their re- 
sult, we may understand the quality of the powers within our- 
selves, and by examining the principles of which we are com- 
posed and developing them, we will understand the creative 
powers in nature. 

The spirit of man is a creator within his own kingdom, just 
as the universal spirit is a creator within the realm of universal 
nature; he is himself the life of his body just as the universal 
spirit is the life of all nature. 

Life, according to the teachings of occult science, is identi- 
fied with sound. Not necessarily sound which may be heard, but 
spiritual sound, the emanation of which is only a manifestation. 
The ‘‘Secret Doctrine’’ says: ‘‘The Principle of Life emanates 
from the eternal Absolute One Life in a descending and re- 
ascending scale of hierarchic degrees, a true septenary ladder, 


‘ N old doctrine has it that the powers in the macrocosm, 


- with Sound, the Logos at the upper end and the inferior Pitris 


at the lower.’” 

There is a magical power in sound, in speech as well as 
music; we do not fully realize and know how to use it or we 
could create things in this material visible plane as readily as 
we create thought forms on the mental and astral planes. The 
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power of sound rests in the efficacy of Mantrams. It is said 
that ‘‘God hears the prayers of the heart.’? Why should he not 
hear them? Is he not the seat and innermost consciousness of 
the heart and brain? 

According to Eastern philosophy, all things in the material 
universe originate from Sound. ‘‘Sound is life; it is the first 
and only attribute of Akdsha; namely, that spiritual essence and 
primordial substance which pervades all space, and wherein lies 
hidden the eternal idea of the universe, of which all things are 
produced.’’ Sankaracharya says: ‘‘From the Tamas portion of 
the five Tattvas originate the twenty-five combined elements, 
which make up the material body (sthula sharira) of this uni- 
verse.” The five Tattvas or forms of existence are: 


1. Akdsha. Space or Sound.(Appeals to the sense of hearing). 
2. Vayu. Motion. ( init 
3. Tejas. Expansion. ( = ‘c f* seeing). 
4. Apas. Concentration. ( ee ae ae a ee 
». Prithivi.Cohesive virtue. ( = eee ae ss ae 


These five Jattvas are represented by the five vowels of our 
alphabet; from their combinations, as described in Sankara- 
charya ‘‘Tativa Bodha,’’ are produced the twenty-five elements 
of our material world, constituting the divine alphabet of nature. 
All numbers originate from the One and cannot exist without 
it. According to the great mystic Jacob Buehme, the twenty-five 
letters of our alphabet spring from the A. 

All great religions teach that the universe was called into 
existence by the power of the Logos, the Word. It is taught, 
‘‘God said: Let there be Light and there was Light.’’ This is 
not supposed to mean that God was a sorcerer or wizard who 
spoke these words and brought light into existence by some un- 
known miraculous power, for we are informed by St. John that 
‘“‘The Word’’ was God and all things were made by him. God 
was and is the Word; he speaks by expressing himself. His ex- 
pression is his creation. He is that life in nature which ex- 
presses itself in the building of forms, just as man expresses 
his character by his actions. God in his aspect as the Word is 
the source and father of all things in the macrocosm and micro- 
cosm, as the One is the father and source of all numbers, and 
the A of the whole alphabet. Subba Row in his ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Bhagavad-Gita’’ says: ‘‘The Logos is the one source of en- 





*Sankaracharya. ‘“Tattva Bodha.”’ 
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ergy, wisdom, spiritual enlightenment. All that is great, sub- 
lime and noble in this phenomenal world, or even in the other 
lokas, has its outcome from the Logos and in some way or other 
is the manifestation of its wisdom and power.’’ Why then 
should we seek for the remedies of our ills in external things if 
we have the greatest of all powers, the light of the Logos, divine 
Consciousness, within ourselves? 

The divine Word is the foundation of the language of nature 
and all things in nature represent the language in which the 
Word speaks to us. Each natural thing by its very presence 
speaks to us, saying: ‘‘I Am!’’ Each is a letter or symbol, ex- 
pressing the qualities constituting its character; each repre- 
sents a truth. It is said that we are living in a world of illu- 
sions; but nature does not delude us; we do not understand the 
language of nature; we do not see the truth which those forms 
represent; we are mistaking the form of the letter for the spirit 
and are thus deluding ourselves. 

Language is thought expressed by acts, be it by speaking, 
writing or growing. Each living thing is a letter in the book of 
nature, each a symbol of an expressed truth; each is a vehicle 
of that life which caused it to exist; each sound an expression 
of the spiritual power it contains. It is claimed that the five 
vowels of our alphabet represent the five creative powers in the 
universe. They are therefore the letters in the ‘‘name of God’’ 
and in his aspect represented as the creator in the word Jehova; 
the h in the middle being added to them as a symbol of the divine 
breath of life. 

H 
IEOUA 

Thus the name Jehova signifies the living All, universal 
space, in which is acting the law of Karma, creating forms. It 
represents the ‘‘dark deity,’’ the kingdom where rules the law 
of necessity without free will; where the individual is subject to 
the law of nature, without the power of wisdom. 

Each letter in the Hebrew language has a certain numerical 
value. It is said that if we count together cabalistically the 
numbers of the letters composing the word Jehova, we obtain 
the well known mathematical formula expressing the relation 
of the diameter of a circle to its circumference. Thus we may 
regard Jehova as infinite space, a circle whose circumference is 
without limit and whose dark center is everywhere. If we now 
insert the Hebrew letter shin in the midst of that circle, the 
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aspect changes, because that letter signifies fire and from fire 
arises light. From the fire of divine love arises the light of 
divine wisdom. Now the dark world (the field of which and in 
which we are conscious) becomes lighted up by true knowledge; 
the name Jehova is transformed into Jehoshua, from which word 
originates the name ‘‘ Jesus,’’ the light and saviour of our inner 
world; real self-knowledge becomes our redeemer from dark- 
ness, ignorance, sin and death; because, if we follow that light, 
we become our own masters, free of the law of necessity, we 
can shape our own destiny and attain immortality in that light. 
Therefore, the advent of that light is the advent of love; for 
from the love to the Highest arises the recognition of the High- 
est and the realization of the divine ideal in humanity. 

All things are personifications of the powers which they con- 
tain and which caused them to grow. ‘‘The (dead) letter kills, 
but the spirit gives life.’’ A symbol can tell us nothing if we 
do not recognize the truth which it represents. Each of the 
vowels has a certain signification, each contains a tremendous 
spiritual power, whose presence we will become conscious of if 
we pronounce it correctly. The nature of these powers is in- 
dicated in our Latin letters by their shapes. 

A (pronounced as in all) has the form of a compass. From 
one point (the invisible center), the One, springs the duality; 
darkness and light, good and evil. The A encompasses the All, 
without limit; it comes from the heart and is the symbol of uni- 
versal life. 

EK (as in stem). Its sound produces an inner feeling of up- 
lifting and extension which, as indicated by the shape of the 
written letter, seems to represent three different planes of life. 

I (as in stick) penetrates the heart, like an arrow from 
above downward. Jacob Boehme says: ‘‘It is the center of su- 
preme love.’’ The pronunciation of the I is an assertion of in- 
dividuality, self-consciousness, egoism, but to him who recog- 
nizes its true spirit, it is a manifestation of the universal Self 
and the infinite spirit in man. 

O (as in God) is expressive of comprehension, encompass- 
ment, which also is shown in the formation of the letter. Man 
filled with the spirit of God is a complete being; without his god 
he is an empty shell. 

U (as in full) indicates the power of the soul to receive the 
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the comprehension (retention), U the outgoing of the holy spirit. 
Thus the word AOU represents the holy Trinity.’’ If we add to 
it the M vibrating through space, representing the macrocosm, 
we have the holy syllable, pronounced either O M, A U M, or 
AOU M, the Trinity, forming with the M the sacred quaternary, 
the number of Truth. 

Such and similar mysteries are difficult to explain and they 
will be incomprehensible to those who try to grasp them by the 
mere application of their intellect, without calling to aid the 
power of intuition, but it is easy to recognize the magic power 
in sound, as will be conceded by everyone who has experienced 
the charm of some delightful music, or knows the difference be- 
tween the singing of a mocking bird and the croaking of a crow. 

Voice expresses and indicates character. H. P. Blavatsky 
says: ‘‘No adept has ever been known to have a squeaking voice 
or a nasal twang.’’ By means of sounds and words a man may 
call celestial influences to his aid or attract devils.® 

How can the magic power of sound for the production of 
forms be explained? The answer is, by the law of vibration and 
the correlation of forces which they produce. We know that in 
a ray of white light, the seven colors of the solar spectrum are 
contained. Likewise sound or Akdsha, being the origin of the 
other Tattvas, coutains all these elements within itself. A meta- 
physician knows that every sound has a corresponding color. 
There are people who can see these colors in sound and hear 
sounds in colors. Not only light and color, but all other prin- 
ciples, such as produce the sense of touch, taste and smell, are 
contained in sound. If a person’s inner senses are opened, his 
soul may not only see, but touch, taste and smell sounds as well; 
colors may impress him as tastes and odors, or odors as colors 
and tastes. Moreover, each ray of light has a definite physio- 
logical effect upon the human system; red is exciting, orange is 
warming, yellow animates the nerves, blue is cooling, green has 
the qualities of yellow combined with blue. The effect of these 
_vibrations upon the mind is similar; red irritates, blue tran- 
quillizes, violet gives a melancholy impression, black is used for 





5] do not know whether the reader has ever experienced the magic power which 
the sounding of the big bell in the tower of some cathedral or church exercises over 
the heart; but it seems to me that this ringing of the bell, which sounds like the 
O M, reverberating in space, does more to uplift the soul, elevate the mind, fill it 
with noble aspiration and produce a deep religious feeling, than all the sermons 
preached for the purpose of removing doubts of the intellect. 
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mourning and despondency. Similar remarks might be made 
in regard to the actions of the varieties of odors and touches and 
tastes; the soul has its senses for contact, as well as the body; 
it cannot realize the presence of spiritual powers unless it comes 
in contact with them. We can neither bodily nor mentally grasp 
a thing which we are not able to feel. 

The senses are based upon feeling; as we can only hear, see; 
touch, taste or smell that with which the mind is in contact, so to 
listen to a sound is to feel it with the sense of hearing; to see 
it is to be conscious of its touch by means of our sense of sight; 
to taste or smell it is to get its vibrations by means of the sense 
of taste or smell. And in a similar way, as motion may produce 
heat, light, electricity, magnetism, the above mentioned states of 
feeling may likewise bring about consciousness of one another. 
The odor of a rose will call forth its mental image, the sight of 
food will conjure up the taste in a famished person, or its odor 
produce a vision of it. Mental impressions will reflect them- 
selves on the material plane; grief, joy, pain, melancholy, will 
cause like expressions in the face and bearing of the body, as the 
position of the body influences the mind. 

This goes to show the power of mind over matter and its 
faculty of creating forms, but mind itself can accomplish noth- 
ing without the power of the spirit which causes it to move. If 
our spirit were powerful enough to move and mold at will 
mental substance and physical atoms, we would be able to create 
material things by our will. 

What we call ‘‘matter’’ is only a form of motion of some- 
thing substantial. There is nothing, not even mind, without sub- 
stance. Sound is substantial; every force is substantial, other- 
wise we could not come into contact with and feel it. ‘‘Matter’’ 
and ‘‘force’’ are essentially the same; they are only two aspects 
of the one ‘‘substance’’ or ‘‘understanding’’ (from sub-sto) of 
all that exists; for this substance we have no better name than 
‘‘God.’’ It manifests as spirit and all things are a manifesta- 
tion of it. 

Sound is a vibration of Aether (Akdsha). From Akédsha 
originates vayu tattva; from sound originates tangibility, touch. 
Thus sound is the creator of forms whose contact we may feel, 
see, taste and smell, be it with the inner senses or with those of 
the physical organism. A sound or a word, rendered alive by 
the power of the spirit and spoken within us will make a deeper 
impression on the mind than that which reaches us through the 
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ear. The voice of the soul in its own kingdom is more powerful 
than the voice of the mouth. The speaking of God is a creative 
act, in the microcosm of man not any less than in the macrocosm 
of nature. His word is the life of all things, on the material and 
spiritual planes; it causes the generation of visible growths and 
in the heart of man his spiritual regeneration. 

In the ‘‘Secret Symbols of the Rosicrucians’’ of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, there is the following description of the 
creative power of the Word: 

“‘There 1s a Word, speaking eternally. It speaks 
itself from within, but not in itself, and yet it can never 
be spoken. This Word is I, the All, everything and noth- 
mg; heaven and hell, light and darkness, good and evil, 
spirit and matter, will and desire, joy and sadness, the 
real and the illusive, time and eternity, angel and devil, 
life and death, sound and stillness, something and noth- 
ing, man and god, all in all, called the Christ.’’ 

It is the ‘‘lost Word’’ which the masonic fraternity seeks to 
discover; but cannot be discovered by any one, except by him 
who has awakened to the consciousness of his divine Self and 
the indivisible universal Self in all beings. If anyone suffering 
under the delusion of self imagines that he is God, he is believing 
a falsehood; but the word of God is truth. Not within the region 
of fancy, but in the innermost sanctuary of our being resides the 
imperishable principle the J Am that I Am, the divine ideal, 
whose powers we cannot know and whose nature we cannot 
realize unless it becomes itself realized in us. God is the light in 
man, the personality is the shadow; no one can truly say: ‘‘I 
Am!’’ if he is not conscious of his real existence in an imperish- 
able state in the Divine Being. Not what the mind of man, but 
what the voice of the higher Self says in his heart, ought to be 
listened to as being the truth. Boehme says: ‘‘If you could only 
for one moment keep still and let all your faculties be at rest, 
you would hear the voice of God.’’ 
| Sound being such a tremendous power, and the very life 

itself, it naturally follows that it ought not to be wasted, but 
preserved and accumulated. Every power grows by resistance. 
If we resist the impulse to talk and spend our forces unneces- 
sarily, we gather strength and obtain self-control over them. 
This is the power of silence. Fools talk much, heroes speak by 
way of their deeds. Great talkers are usually weak-minded 
people who accomplish nothing, great men know how to act and 
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be silent. He who by practice has learned to control himself 
may control others. It is known that Appollonius of Tyana kept 
absolutely silent for seven years. During that time he subdued 
an insurrection of the people without speaking a word. His 
presence told them enough and was sufficient to quiet the rebels. 

If men and women had a higher conception of human nature 
and of the purpose of life, they would avoid wasting their power 
in idle talk, empty gossip and foolish conversation, and there 
would consequently be a great deal less nervousness, neuras- 
thenia and insanity. Silence and solitude is nature’s law for de- 
velopment. The child grows in the stillness and solitude of the 
mother’s womb; the highest thoughts are born during moments 
of deep meditation; spiritual regeneration can take place only 
when the passions are at rest; the seed in the soil needs still- 
ness and the dark for its development; it dies if too much dis- 
turbed. But stillness and the dark would be of no benefit if the 
seed were not nourished by the life-giving influences penetrating 
it, as the child in the womb would die if it were not partaking of 
the life of its mother. Persons born dumb have no advantage 
over those who are able to speak; inability and self-control are 
two different things; our lower faculties can only be held in 
abeyance if we take a firm hold of the Highest. 

A writer on metaphysics says :* ‘‘If we were but animated 
machines, it would be sufficient if we were supplied with enough 
food, fresh air and exercise. But we are all conscious of con- 
siderably more in our composition than that which is merely ap- 
parent. Just as in plant life the living organism shows above 
ground only a part, as an expression of what is hidden, so these 
bodies of ours, that we deem of so vast importance, are but the 
visible evidence of a far greater part below the surface, with 
which we must reckon. I know that it is inadvisable to press 
any human simile too far; but may we not learn something from 
the plant-life, to which we have alluded? Its growth, until a con- 
siderably advanced stage, has been attained, is in darkness and 
silence, and even after that part which is visible has risen above 
the ground, it is the root which must be nourished and cared for. 
No amount of attention to the plant will take the place of that 
which must be bestowed upon the root. May it therefore not be 
possible that an equally vital part of ourselves is that which is 
hidden from sight in the invisible; that that which is recognized 
by our fellow men is but a small part of the real living organism 





‘Rev. Lombard in the ‘‘Health Record.” 
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to which we are attached? This then will give us a reason for 
retirement into silence, where the true being may be fed and 
nourished. Man has always instinctively recognized by divine 
intuition the existence of this unseen part of his being, and the 
necessity of bringing himself into touch with the hidden source 
of all life.’’ 

it is a great art, to be silent if one is tempted to speak. It 
requires great strength to disregard the voices of the elements 
in one’s own lower nature when they are clamoring for the grati- 
fication of their particular desires; but power arises from 
practice. All true power comes from within, for in ourselves 
is the center of Consciousness to which are attracted the prin- 
ciples constituting the universe, and in us they can grow into 
powers. Every natural thing grows from within and not by ad- 
dition from without; in ourselves is the all-powerful Word, the 
spiritual life which we call our own. 

Our inner life is our real life; but there are comparatively 
few who know of its existence because the great crowd, instead 
of resting in the sunshine of divine wisdom, wander about in 
the moonshine of their fancies; they dream, but they do not yet 
really live. There are thousands who do not know the real pur- 
pose for which they came into this world; they are born and 
vegetate and die without ever having become acquainted with 
their own real self. 

To aid humanity in its struggle, to awaken to the realization 
of the true inner life, to show them the way to the finding of 
their true self, the center from which arises all power, so that 
they may cure themselves of their ills and not expect salvation 
merely from external remedies, this ought to be the principal 
object of the true metaphysician. 





The healthy know not of their health, but only the sick; this 
is the Physician’s Aphorism; and applicable in a far wider sense 
than he gives it. We may say, it holds no less in moral, intel- 
lectual, political, poetical, than in merely corporeal Therapeu- 
tics; that wherever, or in what shape soever, powers of the sort 
which can be named vital are at work, herein lies the test of their 
working right or working wrong. 

Carlyle, Characteristics. 


‘“SAVONAROLA’”’? OF FLORENCE. 


THEOSOPHIsT, REFORMER AND Martyr.—A PORTRAITURE OF 
SprriruaL GRowTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Dr. W. WILLIAMs. 
SAVONAROLA AS A Monastic REFORMER. 


Continued from page 281. 


the greatest and most effectual are the touch-stones of 

wealth and position. On looking abroad in the many 

grades of political, commercial and religious life and 
society, their effects are clearly and distinctly perceptible in the 
lives of individuals who find themselves, after their acquisition, 
subjects of forces and influences which, increasing in strength 
and intensity, collide with their moral nature so that it either 
becomes more eminent and confirmed or gradually and slowly 
weakened and deteriorated by what is termed worldly minded- 
ness, ambition, lust of fame and renown, in the gaining of which, 
all consideration of the happiness and welfare of others is dis- 
regarded, ignored and forgotten, in the unsatiable craving and 
desire to obtain wealth and the occupancy of elevated public 
positions of honor. No sooner does one become possessed of a 
little more wealth than his fellows, or elevated—whether quali- 
fied or not to fill and adorn it—to some grade of influence, than 
he begins to imagine himself their superior and tempted to 
wield a tyranny over them that eventually becomes despotic, 
hateful and unbearable. It is a great sign of moral weakness 
amounting almost to imbecility and a sure indication of the 
dominance of the lower self or animal nature unenlightened, im- 
pervious and unsusceptible to the direct, elevating and regen- 
erating influence and action of the higher self, the only true re- 
generator and educator that prepares and disciplines and leads 
into the true path of progress and ascension to higher phases of 
existence, to diviner spheres of thought and feeling, by which 


C the many and varied tests of human life and character, 
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man approximates nearer and nearer to the goal of human per- 
fection, when the personal self with its ideas of self enjoyment 
and aggrandizement recedes into the background, and the up- 
liftment, the elevation and welfare of others become the rule of 
life and action. 

This was the case with Savonarola who, on being elected to 
the position of general of the Dominican monasteries through- 
out Tuscany, took steps immediately for the eradication of the 
vices that had crept into them and the purification of convent 
life and manners—thus making them institutions more conform- 
able to the rules propounded and laid down by their founder, 
St. Dominic. He began by selling all the property possessed by 
the society, the almost princely revenues of which had generated 
laxity of discipline and indulgence in sensual pleasures and de- 
lights that greatly mar and impede the progress of the soul on- 
ward and upward to higher and purer modes of life. He also 
enjoined upon the members, the wearing of less costly garments, 
stripped their cells of all superfluous furniture and forbade the 
possession and use of gold or silver crucifixes. He also planned 
that the frati should live by the labor of their own hands and 
opened a school for the study of painting and sculpture, and 
the art of transeribing and illumination of manuscripts, thus giv- 
ing play to and development of the genius and artistic abilities 
of the lay brethren, and preventing them from falling into habits 
of laziness and listless inactivity, the attendant evils of a monas- 
tic life. He appointed men most trustworthy and esteemed for 
their genuine piety and good living to discharge all priestly 
duties, and others distinguished by intellectual abilities and 
learning, he ordained as teachers of the novitiates. Others ad- 
vanced in the knowledge and experience of the higher life, he 
sent forth to preach and journey like the first Apostles, from 
eity to city, each attended by a lay brother whose duty was to 
look after and provide for his daily wants and necessities so that 
he might be better able, fearlessly and boldly, to give utterance 
to unwelcome truths when necessary. 

In the origination and elaboration of these plans and 
schemes of usefulness, Savonarola was himself the first to set 
the example of the reform he wished to realize in monastic in- 
stitutions. He imposed no restraints upon others that he did 
not himself willingly endure, and prescribed no rule of life he 
did not enforce by his own practice. Though severe to others, 
he was still more so with himself, his clothes being the coarsest, 
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his pallet bed the hardest, and his cell the poorest of all. Firm’ 


without being despotic, resolute but not authoritative, he dis- 
charged the duties of his lofty and onerous position with con- 
summate tact, combined with a knowledge of human nature that 
was never at fault, and thus won all hearts by his general af- 
fability of character and his earnest zeal in raising a higher 
standard of public morality than had hitherto prevailed in Flor- 
ence, the effects of which soon manifested themselves and be- 
came visible in the spirit of enthusiasm after a higher life that 
now began to spread and infuse itself in all classes of society, 
both noble and poor, who flocked seeking admission and enroll- 
ment as members of the fraternity in so great numbers that, ere 
long, the convent of San Marco became too small for their re- 
ception. 

Students, professors of philosophy, of art and science, and 
literati of the various academies of learning, all felt and became 
conscious of a new force or power beginning to operate within 
them they could not understand nor analyze, and turned towards 
Savonarolaasa focus from which emanated an elevating influence 
they could neither gainsay nor resist. Chief amongst these were 
Angelo Polizeano, a poet and famous Latin scholar, and also 
Count Picus de Mirandola who, with several other influential 
citizens of Florence, became Savonarola’s most strenuous ad- 
herents and firmest friends. 

To a nature less unselfish, less self-contained and disciplined 
than his, the high position and the power accruing therefrom, 
would have proved dangerous in the extreme. Had he been 
actuated by motives of self-aggrandizement and had worldly am- 
bition instead of devotion and fidelity to his lofty mission been 
his object and aim, Florence at that time would have readily 
submitted herself to his control andvacknowledged his sway. 
Acting on the astute maxims of policy as elaborated and laid 
down afterwards by Machiavelli, in his treatise on the art of 
governing, entitled ‘‘I] Principe,’’ and concealing his ulterior 
design for the usurpation of state power beneath the cloak of a 
hypocritical piety and the mask of a feigned patriotism, Savon- 
arola might have easily seized hold of the reins of government 
and, backed up by the great power and resources of the Tuscan 
republic, might have made himself respected and feared by pope, 
ecclesiastics and the many petty kinglets and lords then reigning 
throughout Italy, a curse and a blight to all national progress 
and welfare. The history of Italy in his time teems with the 
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private quarrels and contentions of state rulers whose object 
was not the betterment and happiness of their subjects, but the 
advancement and realization of their own selfish and nefarious 
schemes of aggression and conquest. The general condition of 
society was fraught with a feeling of restlessness, and a hope- 
less, despairing yearning and desire to get rid of the grinding 
tyranny and degrading misrule, both of church and state. 

All this was patent to the eye of Savonarola, but instead of 
this proving a temptation alluring him from the path of duty 
he had prescribed for himself, it became an incentive to abide 
faithful in the prosecution of the great career that was now open- 
ing out before him. He therefore continued in his role of pub- 
lic preacher, his chief theme of discourse still being the reforma- 
tion of the church, the correction of the corrupt and dissolute 
lives of the clergy and the proclamation of the approaching 
scourge that was about to chastise the vices and wickedness of 
the age that had become an embodiment of unbridled license 
and dissipation—men in high positions of authority and rule dis- 
gracing themselves and polluting their generation with the com- 
mission of sins that would have made a heathen blush with 
shame and which in their enormity and heinousness equalled 
those of Sodom and Gomorrah. Amidst all this general national 
corruption Savonarola remained true to his mission, seeking 
how best he could and might accomplish it by trying to excite 
and infuse into the minds and hearts of his audiences his own 
spirit of love and brotherhood that now shone forth and became 
more and more conspicuous in the discharge of the onerous 
duties of his office. Power, authority and position had no in- 
fluence upon him save in impressing him with the great respon- 
sibility now devolving upon him as a teacher and advisor and 
guide in the path of light. His humble life and earnest devotion 
in serving others, together with his self-denial, failed not to at- 
tract the notice and attention of the masses of Florence amidst 
whom he lived and moved and who regarded him with all that 
feeling of loyalty and warm admiration that characterizes the 
Italian nature, so that, in the words of his old biographer, Bur- 
lamachi: ‘‘ He became loved as a father in the midst of a loving 
and trusting family, or rather as an elder brother whom all 
reverenced and loved. He lived amongst them as one who ex- 
pected death to come to him suddenly, but this never disturbed 
his serenity or cheerfulness. ’’ 

Savonarola, fully knowing what was shortly to take place 
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and aware of the great changes that would soon occur and ulti- 
mately result in a vast upheaval throughout Europe, applied 
himself assiduously to indoctrinate the minds of his hearers 
with those principles upon which both church and state institu- 
tions ought to be based: that fraternal charity or love, which 
forms the only true bond of friendship and brotherhood, the 
only solvent that in its action is slowly and gradually yet surely 
dissolving and causing to disappear those prejudices and differ- 
ences in thought, education and color, that have so long divided 
mankind, and hindered and prevented the comity of nations and 
peoples in the world—the dream of inspired prophets and seers 
in all ages. He clearly discerned that this love is a divine af- 
fection infused into man’s nature from on high, and described 
it as a fire that kindleth all dry things, and whosoever is dis- 
posed unto it shall henceforth find it descends into his heart and 
sets it ablaze. It is, as he truly said, a great might and power, 
for it can do all things, and naught can be done save by its im- 
pulse. It has subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, ob- 
tained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the vio- 
lence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, converted weakness 
into strength. It makes all things beautiful and invests each 
individual, in whose life it predominates, with a charm, a some- 
thing ineffably lovable and ethereal as the bloom on flowers and 
fruit.. It beams in the eye, it warbles in the music of speech 
and in the melody of song, and is the one great element in all 
true and lasting friendships, assimilating minds and binding 
hearts together with a knot that time with all its changes and 
death with all its sad and terrible bereavements, are unable to 
dissolve or unbind. It is the measure and rule of all things—the 
universal gage and standard of all human actions and deeds. 
What it effects may be seen in a young mother folding to her 
heart her sleeping babe. Who hath taught her and what impels 
her to watch over it so tenderly? Love! See the fatigues she 
endures by day and night to rear it, and how the heaviest burden 
seemeth light to her. Observe the ways she hath, the endearing 
caresses and sweet words for this her first born child! What 
hath taught her all these things? Love! Take the example of 
Christ who, moved by the deepest charity, came to us as a little 
child; in all things like unto the sons of men, submitting him- 
self to hunger and thirst, to heat and cold and discomfort. What 
urged him to all these? Love! He spake now with just men and 
now with publicans and sinners, the outcasts of society, and led 
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a life that all men and women, small or great, rich or poor, may 
imitate, all after their own way and according to their condition, 
and thus win for themselves salvation. What made Him lead 
so poor and marvellous a life? Love! This bound him to the 
pillar, led him to the cross, raised him from the dead and made 
him ascend into Heaven on high, that thence he might draw all 
men unto himself. 


‘‘SAVONAROLA’S DENUNCIATION OF ECCLESIASTICAL CORRUPTION.’’ 


Referring to and discoursing upon the corrupt state of the 
church in his day, Savonarola said: ‘‘The church hath many 
fine outer ceremonies for the solemnization of ecclesiastical rites, 
with gorgeous vestments and numerous draperies, with gold and 
silver candlesticks, and so many chalices that it is a great and 
majestic sight to behold. There too you may see great prelates 
with splendid miters of gold and precious stones on their heads, 
and silver croziers in their hands, there they stand at the altar 
decked with fine copes and stoles of brocade, chanting those 
beautiful vespers and matins, very slowly and with so many 
grand ceremonies, so many organs and choristers, that we are 
struck with amazement; and all these priests seem to be grave 
and saintly men, you cannot believe that they may be in error, 
but deem all they say and do should be followed and obeyed im- 
plicitly as gospel. But let me tell you that in the early primi- 
tive Christian church the chalices were of wood and the pre- 
lates of gold, but now in these days the church hath chalices of 
gold and prelates of wood, who have no belief in God and jeer 
at the mysteries of the faith they profess.’’ 

From these extracts of the writings and discourses we may 
form an idea and gather an accurate conception of the great in- 
fluence held by him over the citizens of Florence and throughout 
the whole of Tuscany, and which now began to be manifest in its 
effects by a general striving after a higher and more real life 
than what had formerly prevailed. They recognized in Savon- 
arola a spiritual leader endowed with extraordinary spiritual 
gifts and faculties of discerning future events, for had he not 
foretold the death of Lorenzo and Pope Innocent VIII. Reason- 
ing thus they rejoiced to have him in their midst, feeling assured 
that in troublous times he would be able by his light and wisdom 
to deliver them from the evil which they felt was fast approach- 
ing, and for which Savonarola now began to prepare their minds 
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so that it should not fall upon them unawares and find them un- 
prepared to deal with it. He had during the Lenten season of 
1494 delivered a course of sermons on Noah’s Ark, in which he 
made sundry obscure references to a coming catastrophe that in 
its ulterior effects would prove most disastrous and trying to 
most of the Italian states, including Florence herself. They 
were realizing the truth of the old saying, ‘‘ Coming events cast 
their shadows before,’’ but ignorant of their nature and char- 
acter and also of the quarter whence they would arise, the popu- 
lar mind became imbued and distraught with a feeling of fear 
and dread of a nameless something they could not formulate nor 
define. This foreboding was universal throughout Italy, and 
people felt as though standing on the edge of a voleano whose 
terrible and destructive forces might burst forth on a sudden 
and overwhelm them in irretrievable ruin. Having a clear con- 
ception of what was about to transpire, through the clairvoyant 
faculty that had developed itself within him, Savonarola was 
thus able to preserve Florence from falling into that state of 
panie and alarm that very often are the prelude of revolution 
and national downfall. His warning and advisory discourses 
were taken down in a kind of shorthand and were printed and 
published throughout the whole of the Italian states, then filled 
with wars or rumors of wars, and men’s hearts quaked and 
failed them through fear of some unknown enemy. 

In this state of uncertainty and nameless dread, all eyes 
were turned towards Florence and her great prophet and 
preacher, regarded now as a fount of that spiritual light and 
life after which everyone was yearning and craving. All the 
historians of that period whose writings have reached us, testify 
and make mention of the widespread interest that prevailed 
everywhere in Savonarola’s discourses on the Noachic deluge 
and ark, in which he earnestly and fervidly implored and warned 
his hearers to prepare for the oncoming flood of waters, to which 
his allusions, as time passed along, became more specific, clear 
and cogent. In a previous set of sermons he had spoken in gen- 
eral terms of national chastisement which Fra Benedetto, one 
vf Savonarola’s most faithful adherents and a poet of no mean 
order, has outlined: 


Soon shall ye see each tyrant overthrown, 
And all Italy shall thou see vanquished 
To her shame, disgrace and harm. 
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Thou, Rome, shalt soon be captured ; 
I see the blade of wrath come upon thee, 
The time is short, each day flies past. 


My Lord will renovate the Church, 

And convert every barbarian people. 

There will be but one fold and one shepherd. 

But first Italy will have to mourn, 

And so much of her blood will be shed, 

That her people shall everywhere be thinned. 
—‘‘Sketch of Pope Innocent VIII and Alexander VI.’’ 


About this time occurred the death of the Pope Innocent 
VIII, the dear friend of the deceased Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
who, for a consideration, had made his youngest son, Giovanni, 
a lad just entering into his teens, a cardinal. His death, as also 
that of Lorenzo and the King of Naples, had been foretold by 
Savonarola and produced a deep impression on the public mind 
and tended greatly to enhance the reputation and prestige of 
the prophet of Florence, as he was now regarded. Of the many 
popes that had worn the triple tiara, Innocent VIII was one of 
the most unworthy, the most avaricious and selfish that have 
arrogated power to themselves and claimed to be God’s vice- 
gerents in the world. His great ambition was greed and wealth 
wherewith to endow his illegitimate sons, who publicly passed as 
his nephews, and raise them to princely status and position. This 
was his lifelong toil and object, until, at last, he came face to 
face with death, whom by every artifice and expedient possible 
he tried to dodge and drive away. Every means for the restora- 
tion of his exhausted vitality and the physical regeneration of 
his worn-out body were tried, but proved in vain. In his eager- 
ness and longing to live, he arranged with a Jewish physician to 
prolong his existence by the transfusion into his own body, of 
the blood of a youth by means of an instrument recently invented 
for that purpose. Thrice was the experiment repeated without 
success and then he died, vacating the papal chair which became 
filled by one even more vile and wicked than himself and who 
proved to be a ‘‘monstrum horrendum,’’ stained with the foulest 
erimes of villainy, the most diabolical and unparalleled ever re- 
corded, and known as Roderigo Borgia, the infamous pope Alex- 
ander VI. 


In the whole range of church and secular history, in the an- 
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nals of which are recounted the acts of cruel tyrants, unprin- 
cipled and flagitious rulers, their lives unredeemed by a single 
trait or spark of humanity, there is not one more distinguished 
by the commission of the most awful and unnatural crimes and 
callous contempt and disregard of everything sacred and human, 
than this wicked and dissolute occupant of the papal throne. Of 
all the Roman emperors standing in the world’s pillory, and 
noted for their fiendish and inhuman crimes and atrocities, their 
horrid cruelties, their enormous vices and debauched lives, such 
as Tiberius, Nero, Domitian, Caracalla, this infamous successor 
of St. Peter, this head of the ‘‘ Holy Mother Church,’’ God’s re- 
gent upon earth, this ‘‘holder of the Keys of heaven and ‘ell’’ 
surpassed them all, by crimes the most heinous in their charac- 
ter and villainy. His history is not the history of a christian 
ehurch, but rather of the kingdom and reign of Satan in the 
world. Its perusal is most sickening and appalling, for it is the 
history of a lost soul reincarnated, the philosophy of which 
Madame Blavatsky has so vividly referred to and sketched. As 
Alexander was the prime mover and secret instigator of the 
proceedings which resulted in the cruel death and horrid mar- 
tyrdom of Savonarola, and as we shall ere long have to mention 
and refer to transactions that resulted in his downfall and ruin, 
a brief sketch of this pope’s life and character, taken not from 
Protestant but from Roman Catholic sources, will enlighten the 
reader as to the difficulties, dangers and obstacles that Savon- 
arola had to face and contend against, in the execution and ful- 
fillment of his great mission. 

Alexander VI was the son of a Spaniard who migrated to 
Venice and took the name of Borgia, for what reason is not 
known. When a young man, he commenced the study of law and 
became known throughout the city for his love follies and adven- 
turous intrigues. Becoming wearied with legal studies, he then 
joined the army, but soon perceived that owing to his dissolute 


‘habits no promotion was to be gained, and thinking that through 


the influence of his uncle, the bishop of Valencia, there was bet- 
ter opportunity of making his way in life and acquiring wealth 
and position, he entered the church. It was only a change of 
profession, not in life, for what he had formerly done openly, he 
now practiced secretly. To give full details of his dissipated 
life would be most revolting and suffuse the face with blushes of 
shame; suffice it to say, that by crafty hypocrisy and cunning 
the most consummate, he succeeded eventually in getting him- 
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self elected a cardinal of the church. His love intrigues which 
he still carried on resulted in the birth of five children, four sons 
and a daughter, the infamous Lucrezia Borgia of history, yet so 
great and successful was his art of dissimulation, and his real 
nature and character so clothed and concealed from view, that 
he was able to feign and surround himself with an aureole of 
sanctity that, on the death of Innocent VIII public opinion 
pointed to him as the most adapted and worthy to occupy the 
chair of St. Peter. Pretending to be suffering from a mortal ill- 
ness, which he was well aware had great weight with cardinals 
in determining the election of a pope, he spared neither money 
nor promises in bribing them, in order to secure their suffrages, 
with the result that he was elected successor of St. Peter by 
twenty-two votes against five. Then commenced a career of vice 
and corruption such as pagan Rome had never before witnessed 
and endured. 

Alexander’s first act was the imprisonment of the five car- 
dinals who had voted against him, and the death by poison of 
those who dared to remind him of his promises. His five chil- 
dren were brought to live in Rome, the sons being enriched by 
ecclesiastical benefices. Of these, the second, and most infa- 
mous, was Caesar, who brought about the assassination of his 
elder brother, Francis, whom he had discovered to be his suc- 
cessful rival in an illicit love intrigue with a Roman lady. On 
being discovered as the real murderer, he confessed his crime to 
his father, the pope, stating in extenuation of the dreadful deed 
that his mother was his accomplice. Alexander not only par- 
doned his fractricidal son, but allowed him to put off his sacer- 
dotal robes that he might devote himself to politics, which af- 
forded him a wider field for the exercise and display of those 
consummate abilities for craft and cunning with which he was 
naturally endowed. They were exemplications of the old adage, 
*“Similes ab similibus gignuntur,’’ like proceeds from like, 
poison and the dagger being the instruments of father and son, 
in the accomplishment of their nefarious designs and schemes 


of family aggrandizement. One of the means resorted to for 


getting wealth in order to defray the enormous expenditure of 
his splendid establishments, was the sale of rich ecclesiastical 
benefices and prelatical dignities he was able to dispose of as 
head of the church—that of a cardinal being worth 30,000 ducats. 
Hence it often happened that the purchasers whom he had 
created bishops and archbishops and cardinals, lived much too 
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long to suit his designs and purposes. To remedy this he re- 
sorted to his favorite methods and means of despatch in which 
he was so eminently expert and skilled, that few escaped from 
falling his victims; on whose death, when reported to him, he 
was accustomed to say jestingly : ‘‘Requiescat in pace,’’ may he 
rest in peace, and go away laughing. 

But pope Alexander could not escape the law of karma, the 
fatal Nemesis that eventually and surely overtakes and punishes 
the perpetrators of all crime and wrongdoing; and in his death 
was a striking example of the universal aphorisms, ‘‘ What ye 
sow, ye shall reap,’’ ‘‘ What ye do unto others, shall be done unto 
you.’’ In concert with his son Caesar, he had arranged to give 
a most sumptuous banquet, at which cardinal Cornets and nine 
others noted for their great wealth were to be the guests. Caesar 
undertook to provide the poisoned wine and ordered a trusty 
domestic to put it in a place apart and watch that no one par- 
took of it except those he named to him. The servant did as he 
was enjoined and on the regular butler of the pope asking the 
reason of this, he was told that it was wine of a most extraordin- 
ary excellence and used only for most distinguished guests. 
Alexarder arrived earlier than was expected as he wished to 
speak with his son on some important matters. Finding that 
he had left in his rooms at the Vatican Palace an amulet consist- 
ing of a consecrated wafer enclosed in a locket of gold, the wear- 
ing of which he thought would protect him from death whilst he 
had it on his person, he dispatched the servant in charge of the 
poisoned wine to fetch the charm as quickly as possible. Feel- 
ing somewhat thirsty through the heat of the day, Alexander 
inquired of the butler whether all were ready and expressed a 
wish to drink a glass of wine. The butler naturally gave what 
he considered the very best wine for a pope and, pouring out the 
contents of one of the bottles so carefully set aside by Caesar’s 
servant into a beaker, placed it on the table before His Holiness, 
who, without suspicion, filled his glass and drank it off at a 
breath. His son entering the apartment at that moment and 
being also thirsty, filled his father’s emptied glass and drank 
also. At the expiration of a quarter of an hour, the guests duly 
arrived and the banquet began, but ere Alexander could take a 
mouthful of the rich and dainty viands, he was seized and racked 
with pains so violent and excruciating that caused him to writhe 
and wriggle like a worm, and fall on the earth as dead. The 
same symptoms manifested themselves in Caesar and the terror- 
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stricken servants carried them home to their own palaces. The 
doctors were quickly summoned and perceived at once that they 
were poisoned and administered the proper antidotes, but the 
poison was so strong that the pope died in a few days. Owing 
to his youth and his more vigorous constitution, Caesar escaped 
death, but only after a painful illness of ten months. Thus the 
eareer of Alexander came to a finish, his last hours were terribly 
painful and agonizing, his tongue becoming black as charcoal 
and swollen, and his body, diffusing a horrible pestilential odor, 
so deformed that no one could recognize him. Hoisted by his 
own petard and hurled in agony and pain out of existence, Alex- 
ander VI went back to his own place whence he had come, leav- 
ing behind a name and memory unadorned and unredeemed with 
one solitary virtue, and linked and blackened with a thousand 
inhuman crimes and vices. 
To be continued. 





It has been said, and may be repeated, that Literature is 
fast becoming all in all to us; our Church, our Senate, our whole 
Social Constitution. The true Pope of Christendom is not that 
feeble old man in Rome; nor is its Autocrat the Napoleon, the 

Nicholas, with his half-million even of obedient bayonets: such 
- Autocrat is himself but a more cunningly-devised bayonet and 
military engine in the hands of a mightier than he. The true 
Autocrat and Pope is that man, the real or seeming Wisest of 
the past age; crowned after death; who finds his Hierarchy of 
gifted Authors, his Clergy of assiduous Journalists; whose De- 
cretals, written not on parchment, but on the living souls of men, 
it were an inversion of the laws of Nature to disobey. 

—Carlyle, Historic Survey of German Poetry. 





The Irrefragable Doctor, with his chains of induction, his 
corollaries, dilemmas and other cunning logical diagrams and 
apparatus, will cast you a beautiful horoscope, and speak reason- 
‘able things; nevertheless your stolen jewel, which you wanted 
him to find you, it is not forthcoming. Often by some winged 
word, winged as the thunderbolt is, of a Luther, a Napoleon, a 
Goethe, shall we see the difficulty split asunder, and its secret 
laid bare; while the Irrefragable, with all his logical tools, hews 
at it, and hovers round it, and finds it on all hands too hard for 
him. 


Carlyle, Characteristics. 





THE FIRST OF THE GOSPELS. 
By ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D. 
Concluded from page 304. 


RIMITIVE Christianity was based entirely upon the be- 

P lef in the literal coming of the Christ from the world 

beyond to set up his kingdom on the earth. The theme 

of every writer in the first century was ‘‘the Lord at 

hand.’’ There was little ecclesiastical organization; enthusiasm 

was the principal bond of union. ‘‘The morality of primitive 

Christianity,’’ Professor Hoffding remarks, ‘‘ was determined by 

the ardent awaiting of the second and immediate coming of 
Christ.’’ 

It was imagined by the Jewish believers who had been 
taught by the Pharisees, and were still attendants at the syna- 
gogue,® that as they were ‘‘God’s elect,’’—the chosen people— 
that they would be the favored, and perhaps the only partici- 
pants of favor in the new order of things. Hence, the tenacity 
in insisting that converts from other nationalities must conform 
to all the requirements of the Law of Moses, or be considered as 
remaining ‘‘sinners,’’—outside of the favored number. 

Paul now declared against this doctrine with characteristic 
vehemence and positiveness of assertion. ‘‘We,’’ said he, ‘‘we 
who are Jews by birth and not ‘sinners’ of the other nations, 
knowing that a man is never declared just because of having 
observed the Law, but only through the faith of Christ, we ac- 
cordingly believed in Christ that we might be declared just 
through such faith.’’® This was necessary for the Jew because 
he was in the same predicament as other men. This, he declared, 
was not a putting the favor of God out of the matter. If there 
was justification through the law Christ had died to no purpose. 

After this Paul appears to have pursued his labors inde- 
pendently. Taking new companions he made another journey 
over the districts where he had been before, going through 


SEpistle of James, ii, 2. 
‘Epistle to Galatians, ii, 14-16. 
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Syria, Cilicia, and the different countries of Asia Minor, and re- 
establishing Christian assemblies where he went. He also ex- 
tended his field of operations into Europe, beginning at Philippi 
in Thrace, and going thence to Thessalonica, Berca, Athens and 
Corinth. In this way he spent several years laboring with great 
success. He would make a place his residence, and engage in 
work at his trade, thus burdening no one with his support. 
Meanwhile, he took every opportunity to impart his views, till 
be obtained hearers and disciples. 

Iiverywhere he encountered hostility from the Jews, who 
were scattered in great numbers over the different seaports and 
marts of commerce. The record of his itinerary appears to have 
been made by one of the men in his company, and is confirmed to 
some extent by statements in the epistles bearing his name. 
These were written during his various journeys and afford the 
principal light which we possess in relation to the gospel which 
he promulgated. We find them first enumerated by Marcion, 
who lived in the Second Century. This writer was the principal 
champion of the Apostle against the Ebionite party, by whom 
Paul was proscribed as an imposter, and rejected his teachings. 
The gospel which he mentions is probably the one which Paul 
denominated his own. As a distinct work it is not now extant, 
and our information respecting it must be collated from the 
Epistles which have been preserved. 

The first of these was written to the assembly at Thessa- 
lonica, while he was at Athens, waiting for his companions to 
join him. In it he styles them ‘‘followers of us,’’ as having re- 
ceived ‘‘our gospel,’’ ‘‘the Gospel of God,’’ with which he had 
been put in trust. 

He also compares their persecution in Thessalonica to that 
experienced from the Jews of Judea, who murdered Jesus and 
their prophets, and forbade from imparting the good message to 
those of other nationalities, that they likewise might be partici- 
pants in the coming kingdom of heaven. He now desired to be 
able to present them blameless on that occasion. He desired 

‘them accordingly to live in strict uprightness; to be free from 
immoral conduct in every form, to abstain from defrauding or 
overreaching a brother, to live quietly, to mind their own affairs, 
to work with their hands, to deal honorably with others, and to 
be in lack of nothing. It was a mode of living from day to day for 
a brief time that he prescribed. The apostle did not contemplate 
a period extending through decades of centuries. It was this 
consideration which led Paul in a later Epistle to declare it 
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better, to refrain from marrying, to abstain from giving daugh- 
ters in marriage, or to engage in other movements of the time, 
or even for slaves to desire freedom. 

‘‘The morality of primitive Christianity was determined,”’ 
Professor Hoffding declares, ‘‘by the ardent awaiting of the 
second and immediate coming of Jesus.’’ This event is briefly 
described by the apostle as a manifestation in the sky and a 
resurrection. ‘‘We who are alive and remain at the coming of 
the Lord,’’ he declared, ‘‘ will not forestall those who are sleep- 
ing.’’ Those dead in Christ would arise and appear with him, 
and those still living would be caught up in company with them 
to meet the Lord in the air, to be always with him. 

It may not be amiss to remark, that despite the apparent 
literalness of this description, Paul can hardly be understood 
as treating of any rehabilitation of the physical body. He de- 
clared in so many words that ‘‘flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God, neither doth corruption inherit incorrup- 
tion.’’ In the second Epistle to Timothy, mention is also made 
that certain persons had taught that the resurrection had al- 
ready taken place. This could not have been credited, except 
that in like manner as Jesus described the Kingdom of God, it 
does not come in a manner to be observed in the external world.’ 

So great agitation appears to have been created in the 
Thessalonican assembly, that a second letter was written. The 
day would not come, the apostle assured them, unless that a 
great apostacy would first take place, and great activity of the 
Lawless Man, exalting himself even above God. 

The animosity against the apostle continued to manifest 
itself. When Paul was at Corinth he learned of a great defec- 
tion of his converts in Galatia. They had attached themselves 
to him with characteristic Keltic enthusiasm and now were 
adopting the tenets and rituals of Judaism with similar zeal. 
He wrote them a letter setting forth his claims to their loyalty, 
and remonstrating with them for their desertion. They had ac- 
cepted a different Gospel, he remarked, yet it was not really 
another, but only a perverting of the Gospel of Christ. The 
Gospel which he promulgated was not invented by a man. He 
had not received it by a human being, nor been taught it, but it 
had been made known to him directly by Jesus Christ. God 
had revealed his Son in him, that he might proclaim Him in the 
different nations. As they had been reckoned as enemies, hav- 
ing no part in the matter, this condition was now removed. His 


"Gospel according to Luke, xvii, 20, 21. 
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was a ministry of reconciliation; there was henceforth neither 
Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, neither male nor female,— 
one having advantage beyond another. They were all at one; 
this was the atonement. There was no vicarious sacrifice, or 
punishing of the innocent instead of the guilty. This was his 
Gospel as superior to the notions extant at Jerusalem. 

At Corinth, which was famous for commerce and luxury, 
the converts were generally of the humbler population. Paul 
had met with great favor there and remained many months. He 
learned now that conflict had appeared among them. There was 
a party of Paul, another of Apollos, another of Kephas, and 
another of Christ. ‘‘Has Christ been apportioned?’’ he asks. 
‘*Was Christ crucified in your behalf, or were you baptized in 
his name?’’ He was glad, he declared, that he had baptized but 
a few individuals. Christ did not commission him to baptize, 
but only to preach. The apostle evidently regarded both bap- 
tism and circumcision as Jewish usages, to be complied with 
when external conditions might make it seem expedient, but 
obligatory on no one. Jesus himself did not baptize, though the 
disciples did. Paul accordingly states the conditions under 
which he was laboring. ‘‘Since the Jews ask signs which they 
can apprehend, the Greeks seek philosophic learning, we pro- 
claim a crucified Christ, to the Jews a scandal, to the Greeks an 
absolute folly, but to those who are called, whether Jews or 
Greeks, the Divine power and wisdom.”’’ 

He insisted with great positiveness that the Christian con- 
gregation at Corinth was a structure, of which he, as architect, 
had laid the foundation upon which another was then building. 
‘‘Now,’’ he declares, ‘‘ Although you have a thousand school- 
masters, yet you have not many fathers in Christ, for I have 
begotten you all through the gospel. I beseech you accordingly, 
become imitators of me. For this reason I have sent Timothy 
to you, who will bring you to recollection of my ways in Christ.”’ 

There are also intimations of esoteric as well as literal in- 
struction. ‘‘We speak wisdom among the perfect,’’ he writes; 
‘We speak the occult divine wisdom in a mystery, not in the 
learned words of human wisdom, but in those of the spirit. The 
psychic man does not receive things of the spirit, and cannot 
cognize them because they are spiritually discerned. But he that 
is spiritual discerneth every thing; * * * and I could not speak 
with you as spiritual, but as carnal, as being only young children 
in Christ.’’ He then refers to the partisanship among them as 
evidence of this infantile condition. 
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The Epistle to the Romans contains an elaborate statement 
of the whole question. Paul describes himself as an apostle who 
had been specially set apart to the Gospel, to proclaim it to all 
classes of mankind without discrimination. His service was 
due alike to the Greek, the barbarian, the cultured and the il- 
literate. All alike are to receive the record of their deeds, ‘‘in 
the day,’’ he affirms, ‘‘that, according to my Gospel, God shall 
judge the secret acts of all men.’’ To this period, he explains, 
the Jews had enjoyed the advantage of having had the first op- 
portunity. They were inimical now because the Gospel had been 
extended to others, yet because of their election, because they 
had been the chosen people, they were still esteemed accordingly. 
Nevertheless, the real advantage -was in the intrinsic character. 
The Jew is not a Jew because he is so openly, but because he is 
one in his interior private life. 

In this Epistle, Paul mentions that he was going to Jerusa- 
lem with a diberal contribution from the Gentile congregations 
to the brethren there, and trusted that the offerings would be 
acceptable. This was probably the journey described in the 
‘‘ Acts of the Apostles.’’ If this account is proximately correct, 
he met with bitter disappointment. He was taken from the 
temple by a mob of Jews and only rescued by the prompt action 
of the commander of the Roman garrison. While detained in 
custody, and accusations were manufactured against him, no 
effort was made, in his behalf. We are told that when Peter lay 
in prison awaiting execution, ‘‘prayer was made without ceas- 
ing, by the church unto God for him.’’ But Paul was held a 
prisoner for years, and received no attention, except to discredit 
his work. The Epistle of James was a declaration against the 
doctrine of faith. In the second Epistle to Timothy there is 
found the significant statements: ‘‘ All Asia is turned against 
me,’’ and a careful perusal of the Letters in the Apocalypse to 
the ‘‘ Angels of the seven churches in Asia’’ will reveal a covert 
assailing of Paul by whom the congregations had been originally 
collected. 

The apostacy came. The controversies continued into the 
Second Century with all their bitterness. There had also an- 
other element been introduced. The Gnosties of Alexandria had 
blended together a system, or a variety of systems, in which the 
Magian and Indian learning was combined with Judean and 
Christian teachings. ‘‘Genealogies’’ representing the Divine 
Potencies were constructed, and the beliefs current in the re- 
cent centuries engrafted upon them. The Gnostics, as they are 
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now generally denominated, rejected the authority of the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, and taught that the Christ was a superhuman 
being, the offspring of Achamoth, the Potency of Wisdom; and 
it is recorded that Apollos, who was an Alexandrian Jew, 
taught at Ephesus that Jesus was the Christ. This may 
account for the sensitiveness of Paul in regard to the super- 
structure which Apollos had been building at Corinth upon the 
foundation which he himself had laid when teaching there, which 
induced him to send Timothy to make all right. In the Second 
Century the Gnostic doctrine was prevalent over Asia Minor, 
Syria and Egypt. At Alexandria, the divinity Serapis, was 
revered as the Supreme Being, and Christ as his manifestation 
in the earth. In older Egypt, when every city had a tutelar deity 
or triad peculiar to itself, a man was sometimes a priest in dif- 
ferent divinities. The Emperor Hadrian observed a similar 
syncretism at Alexandria—that the Christian bishops were also 
priests of Serapis, the Patriarch himself worshipping Serapis 
and Christ. There was but the One God for them all, the Em- 
peror remarked; him the Christians, him the Jews, him the 
other population worshipped. 

During the last years of the reign of Hadrian, the Jews, 
dropping their prejudices against other nations, made a final 
effort, aided by Samaritans and neighboring peoples, to gain 
independence. The Christian communities that did not partici- 
pate in the movement were severely persecuted. After the over- 
throw of the ephemeral government of Barcochba in 135, there 
appears to have been an extensive change of religious condi- 
tions. The golden period of the Antonines followed over the 
Roman world. We now read of various gospels, most of which 
have since passed out of existence. None of these were regarded 
as other than religious compositions, with no quality of divine 
inspiration or infallibility of the text attached to them. In fact 
the Gospels and Epistles have been written over several times; 
and as current opinions changed their language has been modi- 
fied, sometimes added to here and there till it surpasses human 
ability to distinguish with positive certainty the original matter 
from the additions and alterations. Finally, as Dr. Aked aptly 
states the fact: ‘‘Men decided which books were ‘Bible,’ and 
which were not.’’ 

The Gospel which Paul proclaimed among the nations does 
not appear in the accredited number. We are left to gather up 
what we can from the Epistles. We have noted already that its 
leading feature, the one obnoxious to the Jews and Jewish be- 
lievers, was the admission of the other nations to equal partici- 
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pation when the Kingdom of God should be established. While 
he admitted that it was a great advantage to the Jew that he first 
had ‘‘the oracles of God,’’ he insisted that others, without con- 
forming to the rites and usages of the Law of Moses, would by 
their faith obtain equal benefit. 

Zealous as Paul was in teaching this doctrine he by no 
means inculcated that this was all. He taught Christ crucified, 
but also that he had risen from among the dead, and he firmly 
believed that he had himself seen him. Yet he perceived truth 
that was veiled in symbol and parable. He described the 
story of Abraham, his wives and sons, as allegoric, and repre- 
sented the legend of the Israelites crossing the sea as types or 
figures of speech. The real death he taught was to die to sin, and 
that to rise with Christ was to live to God unselfishly. He knew 
an esoteric wisdom which he spoke among the perfect, those who 
had been duly initiated, but he tells the Corinthians that they 
were not able to be in it because of their infantile condition of 
mind. 

Yet in the same Epistle he sets forth what may be consid- 
ered his sublimest teaching. He enumerates the requirements 
and attainments as shown by Jesus and the apostles—the gift 
of tongues, prophecy, esoteric knowledge, faith that would re- 
move mountains, the bestowment of goods to the poor and the 
bodily sacrifice even to burning. All these, he urgently declares, 
assure no real profit except there be charity. They will all fade 
and come short. For charity suffers patiently, is kind, he de- 
clares; ‘‘it is not jealous, it is not proud, it does not act im- 
properly, it is not eager or grasping after what may be owned, 
it is not irritable, it does not think evilly, it takes no delight in 
injustice, but delights in the true and good; it sustains every- 
thing, believes everything, hopes everything, endures everything. 
It never fails.’? Everything else comes short, is incomplete. 

Knowing is but in part, prophecy is but in part. ‘‘When I 
was a child,’’ says he, ‘‘I talked as a child, I understood as a 
child, I reasoned as a child, but when I became a man I put away 
the things of the child; for we behold in enigma as in a mirror, 
but then it is face to face.’’ Faith, hope and charity, the three 
superior graces remain, but the greatest is charity, the loving 
of the neighbor and regarding his welfare in preference to our. 
own. 

This is the copestone of the building; all that law can re- 
quire; it is the higher law in which every duty is merged, and 
by which every desire has its fruition. 
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THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL HARMONY. 


The Correspondence between the Human Soul, Numbers, Geometry, Music, Color, 
Astronomy, Chemistry and the Human Body, and their Practical 
Application to Modern Problems. 


By Knut M. Pavti. 
Continued from page 235. 
IX. 


THe HrerarcHy OF THE [36]. 


(Continued. ) 


Each hierarchy is a center in itself, self governing, di- 

recting and distributing, although subject to the influence 

of the greater center. The double conic envelope serves 
as the inbreathing and outbreathing channel for each hierarchy 
or part of hierarchy. Each of the separate cones may be com- 
pared to one of the notes of the chromatic scale, and its opposite 
cone to the complementary or opposite note. To each individual 
sphere within a cone there are two poles, where the generating 
or creating processes are concentrated. In the [36] these poles 
are B and F, or the [3] and the [28], which are then to be re- 
garded as the two complementary aspects of one great hier- 
archy; the two aspects have each a separate, numerical name, 
but this is merely to indicate the combination of twin and com- 
plementary centers. Figure 63 illustrates this fact in an ele- 
mentary way. Wherever the forces of the [3] appear, the com- 


ke ACH hierarchy has a special mission in the great plan. 


‘plementary forces of the [28] keep the balance. The planetary 


forces governing the planet Earth are penetrated and balanced 
by the forces of the planet Saturn. Both these planets receive 
and send out the greatest refining and the greatest condensing 
force in the planetary system, for B as well as F serve as inter- 
changeable generating poles for the two complementary [36] 
key-groups D and GQ’. 
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Each sun has two similar planetary poles of power, which 
may be compared to the A and the M of its individual A U M. 
For instance, the great hierarchy of the [6], the center of which 
is to be found in a sun belonging to the same universal ray as the 
planet Mars, has two poles, A and D’, which play the same part 
within the solar system of the sun C, as B and F, Earth and 
Saturn, do within our own solar system D. Each such central 
sun and its higher centers are marked in the sky. The planet 
Mars is fed from its own higher sun in another system besides 
from our own sun, Sol, and the two forces blend; the one from 
the ‘‘rosy sun’’ and that from our own ‘‘golden sun,’’ both 
governing the work of the ‘‘ Brothers of the Golden and Rosy 
Cross.’’ Any other brotherhood of a special ray is in a similar 
way governed from the radiations of its own planet, the parent 
sun of that planet, and our sun, Sol. This fundamental prin- 
ciple explains the combined nature which governs the adept 
lodges on earth, and for judging intelligibly in this matter we 
may look to the diagrams of Figures 71 and 72. The large letter 
in a zodiacal key-group then indicates a sun within another solar 
system than ours; the other notes mean the planets within that 
same solar system. 

The science of colors will be given with the teachings of the 
Order of the [21]. In this hierarchy, colors are manifested; they 
mean character of consciousness. In the Table XXXI we give 














Figure 63. 
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the general outline of the correspondence between notes and 
colors in the chromatic circle or zodiac, reserving for a later 
moment a detailed explanation and printing of the true shades 
of these colors. 


TABLE XXXII. 


Notes AND COLORS. 


EK Pure yellow 

F Yellowish green 

Fk” Bluish green 
Cold Colors. G Pale blue 


G’ Nearly marine blue 
A Indigo violet 

A’ Pure violet, lilac 
B Purple 


C Pure red or rosy 


Warm Colors. C’ Red orange 
D Pure golden orange 


D’ Lemon orange. 
EK Pure yellow. 


The central color is E, yellow, representing light, and its 
complement A’, lilac. Between these run two branches on the 
circle, one negative, cold, bluish, the other postive, warm and 
reddish. As these are no exact names for the different shades 
of color, they may be called by the corresponding note on the 
circle. 

The solar spectrum is merely one aspect of the differentia- 
tion of cosmic light, hence little real value can be attached to the 
names usually given to shades of color. The Table given is 
merely a first outline to serve those readers who prefer to 
associate a hierarchy with a certain color. It should be remem- 
bered that the colors of the inner planes generally are sub-shades 
of other colors and that most of them have a metallic brilliancy 
peculiar to a particular shade. 

The orange and its complement, blue, are then the two 
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aspects of the differentiated light within the [36]. At right 
angles to the line D G’ representing these two colors, is the line 
B F, purple green, and the four colors of B D F G’ are then the 
acting colors of the A U M of the [36]. The neutral line of bal- 
ance is the line D G’, or orange blue, and these two colors ex- 
press the character of consciousness of the forces within the 
[36]. Although the [36] is the central] hierarchy as regards the 
Christ principle, the [21] is the central hierarchy for colors and 
distributes its force of color to all the other hierarchies. In a 
similar way the [6] distributes heat, strength and other forces 
which are the attributes of the red ray, to all the other hierarch- 
ies and is in this respect a central power. 

The two aspects of the work of the [386] may also be com- 
pared to the difference between the positions of the cusp of aries 
(9?) and that of libra (.). In the human organism the two 
corresponding functions are of the head and of balanced sex. 
The aries quality of the work of the [86] expresses itself in the 
science of accurate numbers, higher and lower cycles which gov- 
ern the appearance of Avatars or Saviors, and the libra quality 
is that of refined love and compassion, which are the prominent 
features of all these Saviors. The positive and the negative 
aspect of the Christ together gives the full conception of the 
mission of the Order of the [386]. In the Temple plan of the 
[36] the great cross indicates the conception-birth of the Saviors. 
The D G’ line represents the true mission of the Order, and the 
line B F the generating forces to support this mission. 

The peculiar central position of the [36] gives birth to the 
idea of ‘‘pardonment of sins,’’ which is characteristic of the 
Christian religion. The unconscious imitation of this idea in 
the state is the pardoning of criminals, to which right the head 
of the state is entitled. The power of the pardonment of sins as 
executed by Christ, or by all Saviors, is to be understood as an 
absorption of karmic debt through the Christ channel. This 
right, or perhaps voluntary duty, of a Savior is a condition nec- 
essary to his existence and growth in voluntarily carrying the 
burden of others by the great compassion which governs his 
actions. The general conception of the word karma, as punish- 
ment for evil deeds committed or as reward for good actions, 
would be unnaturally hard if there did not exist an absorption 
or redemption of such karma by the power of compassion and 
love. Sins are pardoned in proportion to the individual’s effort 
to work out and exhaust a karmic debt. The one who ‘‘par- 
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dons,’’ or absorbs part of the result of another’s bad action, is 
a soul who has reached that height by the very acts of carrying 
the burdens of others. On the cubic altar stone of sacrifice 
within the Order of the [36], the karmic debts of others are laid 
upon the candidate, for it is not the hierophant Christ alone 
who carries on his shoulders the debts of others; all the younger 
initiates must take part in this sacrifice and according to their 
degree and standing in the evolutionary path of attainment. 
Karma is not a law of cause and effect only; there is a third ele- 
ment which connects the two ends of a karmic tie; part of this 
third element is the absorption of energy into a channel which 
is fed by constant sacrifice. The resistance to be overcome on 
the upward path of a soul is partly due to past karma, partly to 
voluntary burdens, besides a third part which lessens the burden 
that is derived from the sacrifice of a higher soul. The resist- 
ance between a cause and its effect is a fundamental fact in every 
science, and the modification of this resistance constitutes the 
free pardoning of sins. Between the extreme ideas of an easy 
pardoning, which is characteristic of christian sects, and the 
hard and unnatural idea of personal punishment for every slight 
offense, which belongs to some oriental schools of thought, there 
is free sacrifice, the distribution of karmic consequences through 
the channel of the [86], when the long chain of initiates takes 
over the karma of weary souls. When the individual effort 
merits it, and where the karma of the candidate ready for an 
initiation is not altogether exhausted, then only may much of his 
personal debt be taken away into the Christ channel, towards the 
great hierophant whose mission of love and compassion makes 
it possible for the lower candidates to climb the steps to the 
altar of the cubic stone. So, in turn, each raised candidate turns 
to help others behind him, and thus prepares conditions for his 
own progress. This transformation of karmic energy inward 
to loftier worlds, where cause and effect do not exist in the 
same sense as in the lower realms, takes place in the mysterious 
distance between the two D’s in music, symbolizing the path of 
the balanced and liberated karmic energy of the sins of the 
world, which is the food of the souls emanating through that pas- 
sage. Here is the crown of the mission of Iesous—Chrestos. 


To be continued. 

















MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


‘*If astral intelligences are capable of 
seeing through matter, why is it that no 
spirit control of a medium is able to meet 
the now famous orange counting test’’? 


This question refers to a test to which 
the Psychical Research Society has put 
its subjects. It is said that it has offered 
the sum of five thousand dollars to any 
medium who can tell the exact number of 
oranges as they are poured out of a bag 
into a basket or similar object placed to 
receive them. 

Up to the present time no one has been 
able to either guess or tell the exact 
number of oranges on the table or in a 
basket, though many have made the 
attempt. 

If the correct answer is to be given, it 
must be given either by the intelligence 
of the medium or by that intelligence 
which controls the medium. [If the in- 
telligence of the medium were able to 
solve the problem there would be no need 
of a control; but neither the medium nor 
the control has solved the problem. The 
problem involves not the ability to see 
through matter, but to compute numbers. 
Both medium and control may be able to 
see through matter, as a child might 
through a glass see the people passing on 
the opposite side of the street. But if the 
child has not learned the mental opera- 
tion of counting, it will not be able to 
tell the number in front of the window 
at any given time. It requires a mind 
trained in counting to be able to add up 
a large column of figures quickly, and still 
more trained must be the mind which is 
able to tell how many coins there are in 
a@ group or how many people in a crowd. 

As a rule, the mentality of mediums is 
not of a high order, and the controls of 
the mediums are below the average of 
ordinary human beings. A clairvoyant or 
a control of a medium may, like a child in 
a library, art gallery or flower garden, 


see the objects therein. Like the child 
the control of the medium or the clair- 
voyant might speak of the strange books 
in their costly cases, or of the wonderful 
pieces of art, and of the beautiful flow- 
ers, but would be at a woeful loss to deal 
with the subject matter of the books, to 
criticize and describe the art treasures 
or to speak of the flowers in terms other 
than descriptive. The ability to see 
through matter does not include the 
capacity to know what is seen. 

A direct answer to the question as to 
why no medium has been able to qualify 
for the test is: because no human being 
has so trained his mind as to be able to 
compute at a glance the units making up 
a large number. This is why the medium 
is not able to clairvoyantly tell the num- 
ber of oranges in a iarge bag or basket. 
A “spirit control’’ knows no more, where 
mental operations are concerned, than the 
mind of that control knew at any time 
when it was the informing principle of 
a human being. 

If any of those present were able to 
perform the mental operation of com- 
puting the number and would hold the 
number in his mind, either the control or 
the medium would be able to give the 
answer. But inasmuch as none of the 
minds present can do this, the control is 
also unable to do it. No control of any 
medium is able to perform a mental 
operation that has never been performed 
by human beings. 


‘‘What explanation can Theosophy 
offer for the terrific earthquakes which so 
frequently occur, and which may destroy 
thousands of people’’? 


According to Theosophy all things in 
the universe are related to each other. 
Men, plants, animals, water, air, earth and 
all the elements act and react on each 
other. Gross bodies are moved by finer 
bodies, unintelligent bodies are moved by 











intelligence, and all matter circulates 
throughout the domains of nature. Every 
catastrophe as an effect must have been 
the result of a cause. All phenomena at- 
tended by good or disastrous results are 
the outcome and results of the thoughts of 
man. 

The thoughts of a people surround or 
ascend and form in groups or clouds as it 
were above and around that people, and 
the cloud of thought is of the nature of 
the people who form it. Each thought of 
each person adds to the general sum of 
the thought which is suspended over the 
people. So each country has hanging over 
it and about it the thoughts and nature 
of the people who live on the land. As 
the atmosphere of the earth has forces 
playing through it which affect the earth, 
s0 the mental atmosphere in clouds of 
thoughts also affect the earth. As the 
conflicting elements in the atmosphere 
result and find their vent in a storm, s0 
conflicting thoughts in the mental atmos- 
phere must also find their expression 
through physical phenomena and such 
phenomena as are of the nature of the 
thoughts. 
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The atmosphere of the earth and the 
mental atmosphere of men react on the 
forces of the earth. There is a circulation 
of the forces within and outside the 
earth; these forces and their action in 
any particular part of the earth conform 
to the general laws which contro] the 
earth as a whole. As the races of men 
appear, develop and decay on different 
parts of the earth, and as the earth, too, 
must change its structure in the course 
of ages, the changes necessary to the gen- 
eral development must be brought about, 
resulting in change of the inclination of 
the axis of the earth and of the earth’s 
conformation. 

An earthquake is caused by an attempt, 
by the effort of the earth to adjust itself 
to the forces which affect it and to 
equalize and to balance itself in its 
changes. When large numbers of people 
are destroyed by an earthquake it means 
that not only is the earth adjusting itself 
according to a geographical plan, but that 
the majority of those who suffer death 
have met it in this way on account of the 
karmic causes which they have en- 
gendered. A FRIEND. 





The Church no longer rose with its pillars, ‘like a venerable 
dome over the united flock’; but, more accurately seen into, was 
a strait prison, full of unclean creeping things; against which 
thraldom all better spirits could not but murmur and struggle. 
Kiverywhere greatness and littleness seemed so inexplicably 
blended: Nature, like the Sphinx, her emblem, with her fair wo- 


man’s face and neck, showed also the claws of a lioness. 


Now 


too her Riddle had been propounded; and thousands of subtle, 
disputatious Schoolmen were striving earnestly to rede it, that 
they might live, morally live, that the monster might not devour 
them. These, like strong swimmers, in boundless bottomless 
vortices of Logic, swam manfully, but could not get to land. 


—Carlyle, Early German Literature. 








